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Lorp Montgomery returned to his own n ; 


reflections. The firſt turn they took was to 
reprobate the ſuppoſed ingratitude of his 
friend; but as the force of paſſion: ex- 
hauſted its own violence, and reaſon began 
to reaſſume her power, he was induced 
firſt to doubt the juſtice of his anger, and 


then to inquire into the real circumllantyy F 
of the affair, 


Wich the account he had ju We” of 25 
Hlemy Beverley's early and diſintereſted - 
il. " 8 5 _ attach- 
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attachment, he began to compire a thou- 
- ſand corroborating inſtances that recol- 
lection brought to his memory: his fre- 
quent abſence of mind in the moſt con- 
vivial ſcenes; his total want of attention 
to any particular woman, while he ſhewed 
the greateſt politeneſs to the whole ſex, 
and was always reading the moſt impaſ- 
ſioned parts of ancient and modern poets, 
and eſpecially Tibullus, and the exquiſite 
imitations of him by Hammond; his ap- 
parent confuſion when on ſuch occaſions 
he was rallied on being in love with ſome 
unknown beauty; but, above all, his con- 
ſtrained behaviqur and apparent melan- 
choly at Lauſanne, and his abrupt and pre- 
cipitate departure, recalling all theſe things 
to his memory, his opinion was now, com- 
pletely reverſed. Inſtead of ſeeing ingra- 
titude in the conduct of Henry Beverley, 
he ſaw the higheſt pitch of heroic friend- 
ſhip, ſacrificing his own feelings, his own. 
deareft hopes to the welfare of the woman 


be loved to the happineſs of the man he 


eſteemed. Tes,“ exclaimed the gene- 
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rous young man; © at prefent, my virtu- 
ous, my gallant friend, the victory is yours; 
you have paſſed me in the career of diſin- 
tereſted regard, it is now time for me to 
exert myſelf, In this generous conteſt, 
the only one that ſhall ever ſubſiſt between 
us, I will yet. diſpute the prize; I truſt it 1s 
in my power, and that power ſhall' be ex- 
erted to the utmoſt, to reſtore the peace I 
have diſturbed, to put an end to the ſor- 
rows of diſappointed love and violated 
friendſhip, and to make Henry and Erin 
bappy in each other.“ 


While he was thinking adi in the open 
air, the form of Emiha caught his eye at 
the extremity. of the walk. For an inſtant 
his reſolution wavered, but the ſuſpenſe 
was ſhort, He perceived ſhe ſaw him, 
and a ſudden turn ſhe took into another 
walk ſhewed her deſire to avoid him. He 
ſummoned all his fortitude, and detetmined 
to meet her. He ſtruck into a walk that 
led him towards her, and at the corner of 
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A clöle plantation (for the hand of the In- 
prover had not deſpoiled the environs of 
Eaglefield Caftle of their ſhade) he came 
unexpedtedly before her. She ſtarted, and 
was both confuſed and diſtreſſed; for ſhe 
had learned from Lady Eaglefield the 
mortification, not unmixed with reſent- 
ment, that his features expreſſed when the 


c eclaircifſement took place between them. 


Lord Montgomery ſaw her embarraſſ- 


ment; and every other conſideration gave 


way to his immediate deſire to relieve her 
From it. 


1 


] am conſcious, my dear Miſs Eagle-- 
field,“ he ſaid with a reſpettful and yet 
tender accent, that I have been unknow- 
ingly the cauſe of giving you much un- 
eaſineſs. To ſee and converſe with you 
with indifference was impoſſible. If 1 
have preſumed too much on your affability 
and nafiral ſwetfneſs of diſpoſition; if I 
have conſtrued general courteſy, founded 


on a mild and kind rewper, into a par- 
ticular 


\ 


ticular regard, my preſumption is amply 


puniſhed by my preſent ſufferings. Turn 
not away your eye; I will drop the ſubzett 
for ever. Look on me in future as one 
whoſe higheſt pride is the friendfhip- of 
Henry Beverley, whoſe firſt wiſh is to ferve 
him; and where can I ſerve hin fo effec- 
tually as by employing every poſlible office 
of pure and diſintereſted friendſhip in unit- 


ing him with that woman who deſerves 


him, and whom alone he can _—_—_— * 


This unexpected generoſity 5 tears 
of gratitude from the fair Emilia, Lord 
Montgomery felt the emotion too. ſtrong 
for him to bear, and he tore himſelf! away, 
trying to overcome the pangs of diſap- 
pointed love, rendered every moment more 


poignant by the preſence of the dun 


object. 


_ 


% - 


'F m himſelf and bis own Wed 5 


he reſolved to fly, and fruſtrate every wiſh 
that his heart in ſpite of his better prin- 
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ciples might ſtill entertain, by forwarding 
the union of the lovers. For this purpoſe 
be immediately went to Mr, Beverley ; and 
after declaring to him the mutual affection 
of bis ſon and Miſs Eaglefield, he aſſured 
him of his effective aſſiſtance, both in re- 
gard to what pecuniary arrangements might 
be neceſſary, as well as his promotion in 
bis military profeſſion, 
Mr. Beverley felt the full force of his 
generoſity; but of part of it he had a ſpi- 
rit too independent to accept.. 

The intereſt of Lord Montgomery to 
bring forward the merit of this young ſol- 
dier was an offer he embraced with plea- 
fure; but further he would not. be obliged. 
To wed his ſon to the daughter, and who 
might eventually be the heireſs of his de- 
parted friend and patron, was. an honour 
which he had never contemplated even in 
idea, an honour which could not be re- 
ceived without the ſull unbiaſſed concur- 
851119 i rence 
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rence of Lady Eaglefield and Sir Edward; 
and if chat could be obtained, it muſt be 
obtained only by a partiality for his ſon's . 
merit, without any addition. of fortune, 
which as he had no claim to expect he * 
no right to receive. 


Lord ed felt and honoured his 
delicacy, and preſſed the ſubje& no fur- 
ther, being fully convinced he ſhould have 
many opportunities of effeQually ſerving 
his friend in future; for, certainly, perſons 
high in rank and power can never be at 
the loſs of means to aſſiſt thoſe they eſteem _ 
without wounding -their niceſt ſenſibility, 
if my poſſeſs the . 


we was now indefatigablei in \ prſhing his 
plan. He had got Lady Eaglefield to enter 
warmly into'it. She had agreed to write 
to her ſon on the ſubjett; and he was deter- 
mined to apply perſonally to the miniſter 
to obtain a promotion in the army for 
Captain Beverley, that ſhould bring him to 
» | B 4 England 
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BR — England to attend his duty Pere, n not to * | 
from that on the Continent. 


The evening before his intended depar- 
ture for London, as he was fitting with the 
ladies, a ſervant came to inform him, that 


a'perſon had brought a letter which he muſt 
deliver into his on hands. | 
| \ 
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LORD Montgomery received the letter | 
from the Ager, and, penny it, read as 
follows: ' | 


we MY LORD, 
« IT is with the deepeſt concern that ] 


communicate to you a very melancholy: - 


event, I am juſt returned from- the army 
in Holland. Before I embarked advice was 
received, that during the retreat of the 
troops my much eſteemed and ever to be 
| lamented friend Major Beverley (for to 
that rank he was 1 promoted) had fallen ; 
5 1 
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in a ſkirmiſh with the enemy. Being na 
ſtranger to the mutual eſteem you had for 
each other, I immediately went to your 
Lordſhip's houſe on my arrival in London, 
where I was informed of your being at 
Eaglefield Caſtle. Dreading the conſe- 
quence of this dreadful intelligence break- 
ing abruptly on a fond father, and on a 
gentler boſom perhaps as dearly intereſted 
in the event, I have ſent the letter by a meſ- 
ſenger I can depend upon, to be delivered 
into your own hands. 


«1 have the 8 to be 


vg Your Lordſhip! 8 mod obedient 
«« humble ſervant, 


% W. HamiLTon.” 


As ſoon as Lord 6 had reco- 
vered from the ſhock which theſe diſaſtrous 
tidings had given him, he found it would 
be impoſſible to join the ladies without be- 
waying the anguiſh of his heart both by 
his 
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his countenance and his converſation: he. 
therefore retired immediately to his cham- 


ber, under pretence of having letters of 
conſequence to anſwer. 


When alone he gave a looſe to his ſor- 
row. He condemned himſelf for being 


(though innocently) the cauſe of his friend's 


unhappineſs, which eventually drove him 
into the dangerous profeſſion to which he 
had fallen a victim. He lamented the 
fatal deſtruction of the bright hopes he 


had entertained of being the inſtrument of 


the happineſs of his friend and his miſtreſs, 
though purchaſed by the ſacrifice of his 


own warmeſt affettions. RefleQion hur- 
ries on reſleftion in the mind of man, with 


out ſubjecting his ideas to his own choice; 
nor let the moſt rigid cenſor condemn the 
virtuous young man, if involuntarily ſome- 
thing like a ray of conſolation darted here 
acroſs the gloom of his imagination, ſince 


it was checked in a moment, and the f in- 
truding ſelſiſhneſs daſhed from his thoughts 
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with all the horror of conſcious guilt ; for, 
as the moſt ſublime of poets ſays, 


c Evil into the mind.of God or man 
« May come and go, ſo unapproved, and leavè 
NVNo ſpot of blame behind.“ 


He now turned his thoughts on the 
 _ * dreadful taſk that was impoſed on him of 
opening this ſad event to the afflicted pa- 
rent and the tender Emilia. To the laſt he 
thought it would be better to communicate 
it by the voice of her mother: to Mr.“ 
Beverley he muſt break it himſelf. He 
reſolved, however, not to deprive either of 
them of the balmy reſtorative of the night; 
and deferring their ſorrow till the next 
dap, be retired himſelf to a ſleepleſs bed. 


In the morning he firſt addreſſed himſelf 
to Lady Eaglefield, and then directed his 
ſteps to the abode of Mr. Beverley with a 
difordered pace and a palpitating heart. 


© There is a ſtory of ſome, ancient painter, 
who e a picture of the ſacrifice of 
Iphigenia, 
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Iphigenia, exerted all his art in repreſenting. | ol 
the agitated features of the ſpeQtators—but | til | 
drew Agamemnon covering his face with his | 

mantle, as being conſcious that imagination | 
might form an idea of exquiſite ſuffering 
that no colours could repreſent. | 


1 


Such muſt be our caſe at preſent; and to 


the reader's feelings muſt it be left to form mii 
an image of the diſappointed bride and diſ- i l 
tracted father, robbed of that object which, q 1 
: : . Fl. 

always dear, was on the point of being re- 49 
, : 415M 

ſtored to them in honour, ſafety and pro- 448 
ſperity. The heart of Emilia ſunk under i 


the ſhock; the roſe of health forſook her 
cheek, and ſhe gave way to the deepeſt me- 
lancholy. Mr. Beverley felt as a man, but 
he felt alſo as a Chriſtian. The vain boaſt= _ 
ings of human philoſophy may talk ſpe- 
ciouſly of bearing misfortunes that are not 
felt. The man of mortal wiſdom may ha- 
rangue ſpeciouſly in the hour of proſperity. 
The unfeeling ſtoic may bear the ſorrow 
of others, the loſs of connections that never 
wound round his heart, with firmneſs, and 
| erect 
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erect his front proudly amid the loſs of 
friends, of relations, and of children; but 
to him who has loſt all he loved on earth, 
on earth there is no conſolation. But Mr. 
Beverley's philoſophy looked further. His 
faith in a happier and more permanent 
ſtate of things was founded on a rock, and 
to that rock he clung with unſhaken confi- 
dence, as well in the time of tribulation as 
in that of proſperity; and to that he would 
cling in the hour of death, and in the day 
of Judgment. 


* 

& 

A . 
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a forward with ſure and certain 
hope to that ſtate when every wound ſhould 

be healed, and every tear wiped away: and 

at times, if the guſh of parental alllidtion 
was burſting from him, 


« Yet while his eye to Heaven he rais d 
Its ſilent waters ſunk away“. 


When ſuch are the conſolations that reli- 
gion affords, what does not that wretch de- 


* From Armine and Elvira, a poem, by the Rev. 
Mr. CUTS well —_— to be more known. | 
ſerve, 


© 
— a - 


7 


Fi 
\ oh 


tear the laurel of ſalvation from the trium- 
phant brow of the beneficent Being who 
bought it with his blood; who wiſhes to 
ſharpen anew the ſting of death, to reſtore 
again the victory of the grave! 
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ſerve, who tries every art of malignant 19 
. ” : \ 41 
ſophiſtry to eradicate it from the mind; 0 
who deprives miſery of its only comfort; Fl 
who, ſnatches the healing cup of mercy 1 
from the hand of the Creator; who would _ | iſ 
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CHAPTER XXXVII. 


1 


j 


| 8 
TERRE was one perſon in the family at 
Eaglefield Caſtle to whom the news of 
Henry Beverley's death occaſioned, to 
lay the leaſt of it, no concern. This fair 
ſtoic was Mrs. Margaret Eaglefield. Per- 
haps this may ſeem a little inconſiſtent with 
What has formerly been ſaid of the exqui- 

tte ſenſibility of her feelings; but we mult 
, relate things as they are, though they of- 
fend againſt the canon of the critic who 
diretts characters to be preſerved uni- 
formly throughout“. Now it is certain, 

* ———Servetur ad imum | 
Qualis ab inccepto procellenit, & ſibi 3 
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and we do not think the cafe peculiar to 
her, that though Mrs. Margaret till kept ? 
up her ſenſitive ſympathy for lap-dogs, 
ſpiders, waſps, maggots, and tom-tits, ſhe 
did not feel any violent paroxyſm of for. 
row for poor Beverley, though ſhe paid to 
his memory the- decent tribute of a tear, 
which ſhe ſqueezed out (though with ſome - 
difficulty) even without the affiſtance of an 
onion. In truth, Mrs. Margaret, like many 
other perſons of exquiſite ſenfibility, wass 
tremblingly alive to the tender paffions. A : 
tale of diſtreſs always excited her feelings ; 
but as perſons who are in the habit of 
pampering the appetite by high diſhes loſe i 
all reliſh for plain food, ſo it may poſſibly 
happen, that thoſe who uſe themſelves to = 
weep over highly wrought ſcenes of fit= 
tious diſtreſs may loſe a ſenſe of ſorrow 
for events in ordinary life. Beſides, though 1 
we are far from adopting with the miſan- 20 14 

| 


thropic Swift, as a general truth, the abo- 
minable maxim of Rochefoucault, that there 
is always ſomething in the misfortunes of 
our beſt friends that is nqt diſpleaſing to 


A 
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us; yet it will frequently bappen mat there 
are circumſtances in the misfortunes of 
perſons with whom we are'only acquainted 
that bring their conſolation with them, 
and which can never occur in a tale of 
fQtitious woe; and many a maiden. aunt, 
who may poſſibly, while ſhe caſts her 
eye over theſe pages, breathe a ſigh of 
. ſympathy for the premature ſeparation of 
Henry and Emilia, will not very ſeriouſly 
lament the fate of a gallant warrior, who 
ſtood between one of her own relations 
and a ſplendid e _ A dos 
ambition. 25 | 


* | 

Mrs. Margaret from the firſt moment 
-of Lord Alton's introduQion to the fa- 
mily had marked him for her niece. She 
had ſeen with uncommon pleaſure the riſe 
and progreſs of his inclination, and the ap- 
parent complacency of Emilia which had 
. The late deter mina- 
tion was a thunderſtroke to her. The 
e of ber ſiſter- in- law put her 
out of) all patience ; and ſhe would have 

haraſſed 
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haraſſed her meek and gentle ſpirit with 
a thouſand harſh remonſtrances, had ſhe. 
not been overawed by the reſolution of 
Lord Montgomery, who fo firmly ſup- 
ported the cauſe of the divided lovers. 


But her hopes now revived. She was 
not ſo little read in the human heart, as to 
form any proſpett of ſucceſs from imme 
diate interference: but ſhe well knew the 
influence of time on the ſtrongeſt afflic- 
tions; and ſhe carefully lay on the watch to, 
ſecond every effort of that grand conſoler. 
by her own interference, whenever occa- 
ſion ſhould offer, either with Lord Mont- 


gomery, Emilia TAS", or her mo- 
ther. 


As chis lady was fully ſenſible of the 
truth of che proverb, chat in a multitude of 
counſellors there is wiſdom, though by no 
means diffident of her own. abilities, ſhe. * 
was reſolved to conſult her former-ally, 
Mr, Mortlock, and accordingly@wrote an 
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account to him of the whole affair, requeſt- 
ing his advice, and, if e his afſiſt - 
ance. e * | f 


In the mean time Lord Montgomery 
was diligent in his aſſiduities to every part 
of the diſtreſſed circle. He gave moſt of 
his time to Mr, Beverley, and afforded 
him the beſt mode of conſolation, by liſten- 
ing to his own excellent leſſons on ſubmiſ- 
ion to the will of Providence, and, by be- 
coming a pupil, drew from his reverend 
monitor rules of refignation, that applying 
them to himſelf he was taught by teaching. 


On Miſs Eaglefield he did not obtrude 
himſelf; but he led Lady Eaglefield to 
adopt ſuch a mode of condutt as was beſt 
calculated to ſoftey the melancholy that 
could not be combated, and, by giving a 
temporary indulgence to her grief, to 
weaken thoſe feelings that would gain 
by eng —_— that might be 


Akter 
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After being ſome time engaged in theſe 
offices of benevolence; he began to think 
his preſence no longer neceſſary at Eagle- 
field Caſtle; and as ſome provincial du- 


ties now called him to his paternal ſeat, 


he ſeized the opportunity of quitting a 
ſcene which was painful in the extreme to 
him. 


The impatience of Mrs. Margaret for 
her favourite ſcheme had in ſome degree 
got the better of her prudence ; and ſhe 
could not avoid, when Lord Montgomery 
occaſionally expreſſed the deep intereſt he 
felt in the lovely mourner, the dropping 
ſome hints that convinced him he might be 
made a cauſe of additional miſery to Emilia 
by the imprudent ſolicitations of the aunt. 


He was at firſt at a loſs how to act. His 
delicacy would not permit him to mention 
it to Lady Eaglefield. The ſame objec- 
tion aroſe with regard to Mr. Beverley. 
He at length reſolved to addrefs Emilia 
herſelf 


— * 
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herſelf on the ſubject, which he did by this 
note: aA he e 

« Loxp Montgomery is now going to 
quit Eaglefield Caſtle. It may appear im- 
pertinent in him to offer his ſervices to 
Miſs Eaglefield when ſhe has a brother to 
protett her; but if any peculiar circumſtances 
ſhould ariſe in which his interference may 
be of any ule to her, he hopes, he entreats 
ſhe will apply to bim as the brother of one 
whom he always loved, and whom he now 
laments with more than fraternal affec- 
tion.“ | 


Emilia received the note with a melan- 
choly ſatisfaction. It was (to uſe the words 
ol Offian or Macpherſon, no matter which 
if the thought is good) like the memory 
of joys that are paſt, pleaſant and mourn- 
ful.“ She was perfectly ſenſible of the per- 
ſecution that awaited her, and ſhe ſaw de- 
liverance from that perſecutian in the only 
perſon who could eſſentially give it. 

enen 7 As 
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As ſoon as the-note was ſent, Lord Mont- 
gomery quitted Eaglefield Caſtle, and in a 
very few hours he was ſucceeded by a per- 


ſon of a very different charater—Mr, 
Mortlock. MP 


|. 
7 
| 
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CHAPTER XXXVIIL 


IT was not without ſome emotions of ſor- 
row that Emilia heard of the departure of 
Lord Montgomery. Highly ſenſible of 
the delicacy and generofity of his conduct 
towards her and his friend, and conſidering 
him almoſt as the adopted brother of Hen- 
ry Beverley, ſhe imagined ſhe might have 
found much conſolation from his com- 
pany, and, by having a perſon with whom 
ſhe could ſhare the luxury of ſorrow, alle- 


viate the force of her anguiſh by giving it 
utterance, 


What effect ſuch a communication of 
| ſentiment might have ultimately had on her 


mind, 
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mind, it is impoſſible to judge; certain it 
is, that the wiſh ſolely aroſe from her 
ſtrong attachment to the memory of Hen- 


. 
# 


Mr. Mortlock, however, and her aunt, 
by their judicious arrangements, ſoon ef- 
fectually ſettled the whole buſineſs. 

Immediately on Mr. Mortlock's arri- 
val a council of war was held, and the plan 


[ of operations agreed on between the allied 
f powers. The firſt attack commenced by 
t introducing the name of Lord Montgome- 
8 ry on every poſſible opportunity, and ſet- 
* ting his various merits in the faireſt light. 
e On theſe occaſions Emilia joined warmly 
N- in the ſubjeQ, for her heart beat in uniſon 
m with their words; and what her heart dic- 
e- tated, neither her voice nor her look had 
it ever diſguiſed. 
Fluſhed with this ſucceſs, they purſued . 

of their purpoſe with redoubled atdour, and 
2 preſſed the eulogium on Lord Montgo- 
ind, 


Vol. II. 8 ; 'mery 
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mery ſo ſtrongly, that Emilia ſaw their de- 
- Ggn with diſguſt, and now ſtudiouſly avoid- 
ed any mention of his name ; and when- 
ever he was made the peculiar topic of 
_ converſation (which was almoſt when- 
ever they met) ſhe n left the 
room. 


Piqued but not diſcouraged M this, 
they varied the mode of attack. They 
openly declared their ſentiments with re- 
gard to an union between Lord Montgo- 
mery and Miſs Eaglefield; and when Lady 
Eaglefield attempted to check their career, 
ſhe drew down cenſure on herſehf, for 
having ever given her ſanction to a mar- 
riage between her daughter and Henry Be- 
verley. 


Lady Faglefield felt truly diſtreſſed at 
this conduct. She was unhappy herſelf, and 
ſhe ſaw her daughter ſinking under a de- 
preſſion of ſpirits that ſeriouſly alarmed 
her. Sometimes ſhe thought of conſulting 
| Mr. en on her ſituation, and fome- 


times 
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times of applying to Lord Montgomery 
himſelf; for Miſs Eaglefield had ſhewn 
her his farewell note. But in the midſt 
of her doubts, a temporary relief was 
afforded her from a very unexpected quar- 
ter, 


* 


One afternoon as they were fitting toge- 
ther, their ears were ſaluted by a loud 
view holla; and Mr. Mortlock, going to 
the window, ſuddenly exclaimed with great 
diſpleaſure, “ That brute young Haw- 
thorn is juſt come to the door.“ 


As the gates of Eaglefield caſtle were 
never ſhut to the viſitor, the bell was in- 
ſtantly rung and Sammy entered, or rather 

burſt into the parlour, and was received 
with cordiality by Lady Eaglefield and 
Emilia, and with cold civility by the other 
pair, The firſt he felt, but the laſt en- 
'tirely eſcaped his obſervation. 


Immediate inquiries were now made 
after the reſt of the family; when Sam- 
CS. my 
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my informed them, that they would ſoon 
have an opportunity-of being ſatisfied 
perſonally of their welfare, as the coach 
was juſt behind with his father, mother, 
and ſiſter, who had been ſome time at a 
ſmall ſea- port in the weſt, and, taking Ply- 
mouth in their way, could not pals ſo near 
Eaglefield caſtle without calling on their 
fellow-travellers. 

The coach now drew up to the door, and 
the whole family were uſhered in. The 
immediate ſenſe of ſorrow was loſt in the 
welcome of old acquaintance ; new matter 
of converſation was flarted ; the preſſure 
of a ſubje& which had long been urged 
with unremitting perſeverance and cruelty 
was removed; and the evening was paſſ- 
ed with a degree of eaſe that had long 
been a ſtranger to the walls of Eaglcheld 
caſtle. 


The next morning, after the uſual cere- 
monies of one party offering to depart, and 
the other preſſing their ſtay, it was fixed 
. that 
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that the Hawthorns ſhould make a few days - 
ſojourn with their friends, ſorely againſt 
the inclination of the two allies, who found 
their ſcheme of perſeverance and perſe- 
cution entirely deranged by this acceſſion 
of company. | | 


Emilia Eaglefield and Lydia Hawthorn 
were always together. Though the forrow 


that had ever preyed on the boſom of the 
one was buried there as a profound ſecret, 
while the cauſe whence the melancholy of 
the other aroſe was well known, they yet 
indulged a general communication of ſen- 
timent ; and ſtrange as it may ſeem, from 
the hour of their meeting Miſs Eaglefield's 
grief aſſumed a ſoberer hue, her health 
ſeemed better, and the agitation of paſhon 


melted into the calmer ſtate of filent re- 
ſignation. 


Lady Eaglefield ſaw and rejoiced at the 
change ; and ſhe liſtened with pleaſure to 
a hearty invitation of the Hawthorns, to 


C 3 herſelf 
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* 


herſelf and her daughter, to accompany 
them to their houſe in Wiltſhire, 


To this Mr. Mortlock and Mrs. Mar- 
garet ſtrongly objected. They declared, 
it muſt be obvious to the moſt ſuperficial 
obſerver, that the ſociety of Lydia could 
only tend to increaſe the melancholy of 
Emilia; and they urged, if change of ſcene 
was neceſſary, how much preferable a few 
months diffipation at ſome public place 
like Bath, or the metropolis, muſt be, to 
moping amid the ſolitude of a TO re- 
ſidence. | 


By theſe tormentors the gentle ſpirit 
of Lady Eaglefield was again perplexed. 
She reſolved, however, to act as ſhe now 
was convinced was right, The peace and 
health of her daughter were too dear to 
be hazarded, by complying againſt her 
own better judgment with the opinion of 
others; and ſhe determined to att on 


this occaſion with firmneſs and reſolution— 
qualitie 8 
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qualities, by_the way, with which (as our 

readers muſt have obſerved) ſhe was not 
peculiarly endowed. But her efforts were 
happily ſuperſeded. by the ſudden arriva! 
ol her lon. | 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 


IT was ſome time before Sir Edward 
Eaglefield learned the fate of Henry Be- 
verley. Lieutenant Hamilton knowing 
the coolneſs that had taken place between 
the early friends, did not think it neceſ- 
ſary to communicate it particularly to him, 
concluding that Lord Montgomery would 
write to him; which Lord Montgomery 
could not prevail on himſelf to do, when 
he reflected on the peculiar predicament 
in which he was placed, with regard to his 
ſiſter. 

25 The 
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The news, at length, reached his ears 
in the Highlands of Scotland. Miſs Fra- 
ſer was deeply affected with it. The early 
impreſſion Henry had made on her heart 
was weakened. She knew his affections 
were fixed on another; and the affiduity 
of Sir Edward, and the effential ſervices 
he had rendered her and her family, had 
placed him very high in her eſteem, of 
which ſhe had already given a ſtrong proof, 
by rallying herſelf on her former partia- 
lity for his friend. To his virtues ſhe 
now, however, paid the fincereſt tribute of 
forrow; in which ſhe was as ſincerely join- 
ed by Sir Edward, who had long looked 
forward to the hour when he ſhould ſhew 
himſelf once more a companion and a 
rival of the friend of his youth, in the at- 
tainments that become a man and an Eng- 
lihman. | 5 | 
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But though Madelain was well acquaint- 
ed with the reciprocal paſſion of Henry 
and Emilia, (for, in finding each other ont, 
EB lovers 
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lovers are like Freemaſons, and eſpecially 
if they fix on the ſame object), ſne never 
dropped a hint of it to Sir Edward till this 


melancholy event, when he firſt heard it 
from her lips. | 


As Sir Edward had a moſt affectionate 
regard both for his fiſter and mother, he 
did not hefitate a moment on returning to 
Eaglefield caſtle immediately; and taking 
a tender leave of Madelain, and a very 
affedionate one of Mr. and Mrs. Fraſer, 
he ſet out poſt for Devonſhire, and arrived 
there at the particular criſis we have men- 
tioned, 


The alteration in his manners and ap- 
pearance ſtruck the whole company. He 
bowed leſs; he never interlarded his diſ- 
courſe with a French expreſſion, and his 
face bore the marks of the ſun and wind. 
Lady Eaglefield was highly pleaſed with 
- the change; Emilia again recogniſed in 
her altered brother, the young companion 
of 
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of the boyiſh frolicks of Henry Beverley. 
Mr. Mortlock, however, was as much hurt: 


as they were pleaſed, 


He was terribly chagrined to ſee his ele-- 
gant pupil ſo Angliciſed ; and he could. 
bardly contain his mortification, when he 
heard him after ſupper enter into a long 
diſſertation with Sammy Hawmorn,: on 


en g. 


The next morning Lady Eaglefield had 
a conference with her ſon, in which ſhe in- 
formed him of all that had paſſed, and Sir 
Edward entered into the plan of changing. 


the ſcene; and it was ſoon determined that 


he, with his mother and ſiſter, ſhould ac- 


company the Hawthorn family when they. 
returned home, which happened in the 


courſe of the week, while Mrs. Margaret « 
determined to paſs the autumn at Bath, to 


which place ſhe was conducted by Mr. 


Mortlock. F 
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CHAPTER XL. 


IT was now in the beginning of the month 
of October, and Sir Edward divided his 

time between the field amuſements of Mr. 

Hawthorn and the converſation of his 

ſiſter and Lydia, occaſionally drawing them 

from their melancholy converſe to ſmile 

- both with him and at him; while he amu- 

fed them with a thoufand ridiculous cir- 

cumſtances, in which his pretty-gentle- 

man- like education had involved him dur- 

ing his Britiſh tour —if that can be called a 

tour, which was little more than a journey 
to and from one particular ſpot. 


$+ 


Part 
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Part of their time, however, was em- 
ployed in paying and receiving viſits among 
their neighbours, in the generality of 
whom there was no very diſtinguiſhing 
character. BY 


2 
- « 4 N - 
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One gentleman, however, who lived 
within two miles of them, was marked by 
ſome peculiar traits of ſingularity. 
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Mr. Aldworth had acquired a fortune in 
the Eaſt, and conſequently was one of the 
perſons uſually diſtinguiſhed by the old 
reſidents in the county by the appellation 
of Nabob, though in manner and way of 
thinking he was totally different from the 

_ generality of that deſcription. He had 
left England at the age of five-and-twenty, 
and, having had a very good education, ſet 
out, in that reſpe@, on very different terms 
with moſt otherorientaladventurers. He had 

been forty years abſent from his native coun- 
try; and as that period was ſpent in China, 
he had no opportunity either of learning 
the progreſſive ſtate of cuſtoms in England, 
| or 
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or forming ne habits in the ſociety where 
he lived, as neither the perſons who. Ws 
poſed the Engliſh: factory, the captains o 

the country ſhips, or the native Chineſe, 
formed a very intereſting circle to a mind 
at all cultivated. His ſituation precluded 
him from much communication with the 
Indiamen who came from England; and if 
it had not, perhaps he would not have very 
| eagerly { ſought an acquaintance either. with 
their captains or their crews, Mr. Ald- 
| worth, therefore, returned to England as 
perfectly a ſtranger to the alteration of the 
preſent mode of living there, and as little 
habituated to any other than what he had 
left on his departure, as if he had juſt 
awakened from a forty years ſleep, 


The charaRer and opinions of this gen- 
| tleman will be beſt delineated, by placing 
before the reader his manner of life and 
converſation, as exhibited in the firſt viſit 
made after the arrival of the Eaglefield fa- 


| The 
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Ide hour of dining was announced at 
three o'clock preciſely. The houſe was 
old-faſhioned, as well as the garden and 
plantations. A long avenue of trees led 
up to an iron gate, from which, in dry 
weather, a ſhort ſtrait walk through a par- 
terre led to the hall-door. When cold, 
rain, or wind rendered ſuch a walk un- 
comfortable, a road on the outſide of the 
garden-wall condutted the gueſts to an- 
other door, that led to the ſtable and of- 


ices. As Mr. Aldworth had no predilec- 
tion for any particular county, he was de- 
termined to ſeek ſuch a habitation as was 


in the uſual form of thoſe that were in 
faſhion when he left England, and it was 
ſome time before he could fix on one per- 
fectly to his mind. 


He received the company at the garden- 
gate with all the formal civility of the 
early part of this century. For though, at 
the time when he left England, the free 
behaviour that diſtinguiſhed the preſent 

, day 
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day was beginning to take place among the 
firſt circles, it had not then been generally 
adopted by the middling ranks of ſociety 


aa ſubſequent refinement that, perhaps, 


has neither benefited our manners nor our 
morals. The really polite, like the really 
virtuous, are a law to themſelves; they 
can be free without being offenſive; but 
the familiarity of the vulgar is truly diſ- 
guſting. The generous ſteed may go at 
liberty in the park, and the terrier and the 
ſpaniel have the run of the parlour but 
woe to our comfort, or even our ſafety, 
when we take the chain and the muzzle 
from the bear and the monkey! 


However, through all this formal civi- 
lity, a moroſeneſs of thinking would be- 
tray a diſcontent at the things around him; 
and the inveterate habits and peculiarities 
of the old humouriſt occaſionally broke 
through the affected politeneſs of the old 
courtier. Mr. Aldworth was wonderfully 
complaiſant, as far as bowing and fine 
| 2 ſpeeches 
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ſpeeches went: but if his hours or his cuſ- 
toms were infringed on, or his opinions 
contradiQed, his impatience betrayed itſelf 
with ſome degree of aſperity. 


The company had not been long ſeated 
in the drawing-room when the clock ſtruck 
three; and in five minutes after Mr. Ald- 
worth rung the bell, and inquired why the 
dinner was not ſerved. The ſervant an- 
ſwered, that it was ready, and only waited 


for the arrival of Sir Thomas and Lady 


Williams. 


And becauſe Sir Thomas and Lady 
Williams chooſe to run the hazard of eating 


their dinner cold, rather than come at the 


hour appointed, am I to free them from 
that inconvenience at the expence of thoſe 


who have the politeneſs to be punctual? 
No; let Sir Thomas and my Lady have 
their fiſh and their veniſon warmed up 
again in the ftgw-pan, or warming=-pan, I 
do not care a fig which. My good friends 

here 
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here ſhall not not have the turbot boiled 
to rags, or all the fat roaſted off the 
haunch, to humour the caprice of a fine 
gentleman and lady, who perhaps are now 
looking at their watches with impatience 
for its being half an hour beyond their 
ume. Send up dinner immediately. Marc 
Antony might have a freſh entertainment 
ferved up every half-hour ; but a private 
gentleman, who can afford only one dinner 
in the four-and-twenty hours, muſt have it 
brought in the moment it is ready, or he is 
worſe off than a ploughman.“ 


To this fpeech-Mr. Aldworth found no 

diſſentient voice; for though the maſter or 

miſtreſs of the houſe may wait out of civi- 

lity to an abſentee, it is always unpleaſant. 
to the reſt of the company, as it protracts 

that {period which is the moſt diſagreeable 
part of the whole day. 


As the ſervant was entering the room to 
announce dinner, a violent ringing was 
| heard. 
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heard at the gate ; which occaſioned Dr. 
Philpot, the rector of the pariſh, to ex- 
claim, with more haſtineſs than elegance, 
that they were juſt come in pudding- time; 
when the door opened, and in came Mr. 
and Mrs. Courtly on a morning viſit. 


This was too much for the patience of 
Mr. Aldworth; and he was on the point of 
betraying his diſpleaſure, when ſuddenly re- 


collecting himſelf, he addreſſed his unex- 
peed viſitors with alook of diſſembled com- 


placency, and expreſſed his obligation to 
them for the friendly freedom of dropping 
in upon him at the hour of dinner, which. 
be told them was juſt 21 on the table. 


Dinner on the table at this. hour “ ſaid 
the. faſhionable viſitors ; © we only called 
in for a few minutes; we are going to par- 
take of a ſmall dejeune at Eaſtwood Lodge, 


and muſt return to dreſs before it is dark, be- 
ing engaged to dine in the evening at Lord 


Linger 's.” Saying this, they went out of the 
room, 
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-. 


room, got into the curricle, and drove 
away, lifting up their hands and eyes at the 
barbarous hours of their neighbour. 


Mr. Aldworth was not behind hand in 
expreſſions of ſurpriſe, echoing their words 
as he condudted his guelts to the eating- 
room“ Going to a ſmall dejeune at four 
o' clock, and coming home at night to dreſs 
for dinner! This beats all I have yet ſeen or 
heard ſince my return to this metamor- 
phoſed and ſophiſticated country Poor 
Shakeſpeare, or poor old England Either 
the firſt was wrong in making old Lear diſ- 
play his madneſs by talking of “ ſupping in 
the morning,” ſince that is now the univer- 
ſal cuſtom with thoſe of his countrymen 
who ſup at all; or, what I rather ſuſpect, 
(for Shakeſpeare is ſeldom in che wrong,) 
the words he puts into the mouth of the 
grave-digger in Hamlet are now ſtrictly 
true, and all my countrymen are infe&- 
ed with the mania of the ancient Britiſh + 

King.” 8 
Rn Theſe 
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Theſe words brought him to the head of 
the table, where he ſeated himſelf, after 
placing Lady Eaglefield, whom he handed 
into the room, at his right hand. 


. * 
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CHAPTER XLI. 


IT is obſerved by a modern medical 
writer“, that when the ſtomach is ſatisfied 
we are cheerful, alert, and lively; when 


the contrary, dull, heavy, and melancholy. 


The truth of this maxim began now to ex- 


emplify itſelf, and the good-humour of thc 


whole party began to increaſe as they ad- 
vanced in the progreſs of repletion; when, 
lo! with the ſecond courſe arrived Sir 
Thomas and Lady Williams. This threw 
every thing into confuſion. The fiſh and 


the veniſon were ordered to be warmed, 
while the hare and the pheaſants, which 


* Dr, Alexander Crichton. 
were 


. 


— 
* 


h 


re 
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were already brought in, in their turn grew 
cold. Apologies were abundantly made for 
want of punQuality, and occaſioning their 
friends to wait; to which Mr. Aldworth re- 
plied, with a ſmile, (not emanating how- 
ever from good- humour) My worthy 
friends, there is no occaſion for any apo- 
logy on that head, for we did not wait a 
fingle moment. The inſtant the time of 
dinner arrives, if one of my expected gueſts 
is preſent, it punctually makes its appear- 
ance; and if that rule was univerſal, as no 
perſon is fond of eating their food cold, 
few would ſtay behind the appointed hour. 


As the greateſt waſte of time is that we 


ſquander in waiting for one another, I al- 
ways abridge that period as much as poſ- 
hble; for, much as I diſlike late hours, I 
would rather be invited at fix, and dine ex- 
actly at that time, than come at three by 
appointment, and continue half an hour 
in attendance on people who are never able 
to ſnatch themſelves in time from that great 
employment of their lives doing nothing 
at all.“ 


As 
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As theſe obſervations had no great ten- 
dency to put the company in good-hu- 
mour with each other, the reſt of the din- 
ner-time paſſed in an awkward filence, 
which was only interrupted by the uſual and 
neceſſary compliments. of the table. But 
with the cloth, the ſullen taciturnity was in 
ſome degree removed, though not entirely. 
When the ladies offered to retire, one of 
the gentlemen tried to detain them. He 
was not ſucceſsful; and when they were 
gone, Mr. Aldworth again began to grum- | 
ble. © It always happens, he ſaid, from 
what cauſe I am ignorant, that the mixture 
of the ſexes after dinner in this country is 
never attended with any great hilarity. 
This cannot be imputed juſtly, though it is 
frequently, to groſſneſs and vulgarity 
among the men, for it equally takes place 
in the moſt ſober and moſt reſpectable ſo- 
"= cieties; and when ſupper exiſted the direct 
* rreverſe was the caſe after that truly cheer- 
| ful repaſt : and of all the diſagreeable cir- 
cumſtances that attend the modern hours, 
none is ſo much to be lamented, as their 
: > having 


8, 


ir 
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baving baniſhed that repaſt from hs board 
of all thoſe who do not fit up the whole 
night, and fleep through half the day. In 
the courſe of moderate life, from the ſocial 
intercourſe of the table the ladies are ba- 
niſhed; their enchanting converſation, 
their melodious voices in the pathetic and 
tender ſong, or joined with ours in the 
catch or the duet, is heard no more. We con- 
verſe with them only at the vard- table; we 
liſten only to the execution of their fingers 
and the brayura of their voices though 
of ſuch performances if the difficulty is 


boaſted of, we may poſſibly, with Dr. John- 


fon, expreſs our wiſh that they had been 
impoſſible ; and from this arid entertain- 
ment we retire ſupperleſs to bed, with a ſo- 
nata in our ears, and four by honours” or 
great Caſſino before our eyes.“ 


W hen. Mr. Aldworth ceaſed, Sir Tho- 


mas Williams took up the converſation : 


“Our friend's ſtrong prediledtion for 
fortner times and cuſtoms reminds m& of a 
. II. D. circum- 
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circumſtance that happened in a company: 
where I was preſent a few days ago. A 
dignified clergyman was deſcribing a viſit 
he had lately made to a place where he re- 
ceived the firſt rudiments of his education. 
He ſpoke with great pleaſure of the ſenſa- 
tions he felt at recalling the ideas of his 
childhood; and added, that he had the cu- 
rioſity to taſte one of the rolls dipped in 
treacle which he uſed to buy at the huck- 
ſter's; but he found the art of preparing that 
ſavoury viand was quite loſt, for they were 
by no means ſo well taſted as formerly. 


Mr. Aldworth felt the full force of the 
reproof, but was not in the leaſt offended. 
He allowed it was in ſome degree, but not 
altogether, juſt; and indeed he vent ſo 
far as to ſay, that perhaps the clergyman 
might be in the right, and that both the 
roll and the treacle might be adulterated. 
But this producing a general ſmile, he de- 
ſiſted, and the converſation. took the uſual 


turn of farming, ſporting, and politics; in 
which 
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which both Dr. Philpot and Sammy Haw- 
thorn took their ſhare, and dilplayed their 
information and eloquence. 


From this— l 


© This feaſt of reaſon, and this flow of ſoul,” 


they adjourned to attend the ladies; for, as 
Mr. Aldworth had no female to prefide at 
his houſe, he would not ſuffer them to wait 
long for their more temperate, though per- 
haps not much more ſalubrious beverage, 
or ſuffer them to take it by themſelves, 


To the tea-table ſucceeded the card-table, 


and a bright moon juſt entered into its ſe- 


cond quarter condutted them at nine 


o'clock to their reſpective habitations. 
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A 


CHAPTER XLII. 


ONE afternoon, as the family at Mr. 
Hawthorn's were aſſembled round the fire 
in the drawing-room, a carriage ſtopped at 
the door, and a ſervant came into the 
-room, and informed them that Mr. Pear- 
ſon was come to pay his compliments to 
them; and immediately after, a - perſon 
about thirty entered, dreſſed in the higheſt, 
or perhaps we may add, in the moſt outree 
mode of modern, dreſf I cannot call it, 
neither do I know any other name to give 
it, unleſs I am allowed to coin one, and 


call it, Bond-ſtreet:ſm ; for in Bond-ſtreet, 
| and 
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and the box-lobbies of the Theatres, it is 
the diſtinguiſhing habit of the moſt deſpi- 
cable race of unmannered and unmanly 
wretches that have ever diſgraced any age 
and country ; who, by their noiſe and their 
inſolence, have induced the unfortunate 
women who haunt our ſtreets and public 
places to add open drunkenneſs and impu- 
dence to the horrors of their-otherwile piti- 
able fituation ; and whoſe higheſt triumph - 
is, when, linked in each other's arms, with 
ſomething like the hug of French frater- 
nity, they drive every modeſt woman they 
meet into the kennel. They are pecu- 
liarly diſtinguiſhed. in the preſent day for 
their attachment to French principles, and 
by being the only perſons who are not en- 
rolled in ſome corps for the defence of 
their country, as a cockade is their aver- 
ſion. It operates on them. ſomething as 
a cat does on thoſe who have an antipa- 
thy. to it; they not only. diſlike to wear it 
themſelves, but are ſo much affeed by 
ſeeing it on the hats of others; that it acts 
as an antidote even to their. favourite 
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amuſement—there being no inſtance of 
their puſhing a lady from. the pavement 
when accompanied by a man diſtinguiſhed 
by this odious ornament. | 
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As ſoon as this perſonage had made his 
compliments, and was ſeated, Miſs Eagle- 
field caſt her eye on her friend Lydia 
Hawthorn with a glance of fly curioſity; 
which will eſcape from the politeſt people 
on the firſt entrance of a ridiculous figure, 
by way of reading her opinion; when, to 
her great ſurpriſe, ſhe ſaw her tremble and 
look pale, and betray every ſymptom of 
the ſtrongeſt agitation, and in a few minutes 
leave the room. 
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Emilia was too deeply intereſted in the 
welfare of Miſs Hawthorn to fit uncon- 
cerned at ſuch-an event. She immediate- 
ly followed her to her room, and found 

| her drowned in tears. 


She uſed every effort in her power to 
_ conſole her. After all my miſery (cried 
| the 
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the weeping young woman, the moment 
ſhe recovered her voice), am I ſtill to be 
perſecuted? O Emilia, you know not my 
wretchedneſs. You have loſt a lover 
(forgive me for recalling it. to your recol- 
lection) whoſe memory you can reflect on 
with eſteem and reverence; by the deli- 
cacy of Lord Montgomery, by the kind 
attentions of a mother and brother, you 
are freed from perſecution. I, alas! am 
condemned to weep, not the death, but 
the crimes and infamy of the only man I 
ever loved or ever can love; and now, to 
complete my misfortunes, that horrid crea- 
ture whom you have juſt ſeen, is again ar- 
rived to torture me with his ſhocking ſoli- 
citations, . backed by a fortune too alluring 
in the eyes of thoſe on whom alone 1 de- 
pend for protection.“ 


This ſudden: declaration excited both 
the pity and curioſity of Emilia Eaglefield: 
ſhe tried to ſoothe the violence of her ſor- 
row; and Lydia, after many a ſtruggle, at 
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laſt began to unboſom herſelf to her kind 


conſoler. 


| 


« My dear Emilia (ſhe ſaid), the melan- 
choly that has ever hung over me, I know, 
has not eſcaped your obſervation, though 
you have always been too generous to 
prefs an explanation that you ſaw me anxi- 
ouſly avoid; for why ſhould I wound the 
feelings of the gentle and the affectionate, 
by a recital of what would make them un- 
happy without relieving me? I will now 
be ſelfiſh, and try to alleviate my own for- 
rows by communicating them to you.” 


About three years ago I accompanied 


my aunt, with whom I then reſided, to 


Weymouth. I there formed an acquaint- 
ance with a young man of agreeable figure, 
very pleaſing manner, and, as I then 
thought, of excellent principles. We were 


frequently together, and he was very par- 


ticular in his attentions to me. This pro- 


duced an attachment warm and fincere on 


TF 
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my part, as I had every reaſon to ſuppoſe 


it was on his. During this happy inter- 


change of what I thought mutual regard, 


for happy it ſeemed to me in the extreme, 


the gentleman you have juſt ſeen, arrived 


at Weymouth. His appearance and equi- 


page denoted a man of opulence, as indeed. 
he is. He fixed his regards on me, and 


was liſtened to with pleaſure by my aunt. 


To me he was particularly diſagreeable, as 


well from the awkward conceit blended 
with ill-covered vulgarity that marked his 
behaviour, as my own decided partiality 
for——another” —{checking herſelf as 


ihe was on the point of mentioning his 


name. ) 


„One morning. as I was walking on the 
Eſplanade, I ſaw the gentleman to whom I 


was attached in earneſt converſation with 
a young woman plainly but neatly dreſſed. . 
After a ſhort though ſeemingly animated 
converſation, he turned haſtily from her. 
The moment the intervening houſes” hid 


nim from my. view, ſhe approached me, 
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and cried out with great agony of geſture, 
*O villain! is this'the return for my fond 
affection, for the ſacrifice of charatter and 
virtue ? But I will not complain it is for 
Heaven to pity and avenge.” 

«© This, of courſe, excited my wonder. 
I went up to her, and inquired into the 
cauſe of her violent perturbation, and after 
much entreaty ſhe told me her ſtory. She 
ſaid, ſhe was a farmer's daughter, who 
lived in the neighbourhood of the young 
gentleman; that With much affiduity and 
many folemn promiſes.of marriage he had 
ſeduced her—the conſequences. of which 
were very viſible; that he had deſerted her; 
that her parents had turned her out of 
doors; that ſhe had followed him to Wey- 
mouth, but that he had abſolutely refuſed 
to give her any aſſiſtance, though in the 
utmoſt” diſtreſs for the means of ſup- 
port. 


« I was greatly ſhocked at this ſtory. I 
gave her what little relief wasin my power, 


anc 
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and determined on breaking off all connet- 
tion with my unworthy lover. This was, 
however, effectually done by our ſudden 
departure from Weymouth the next day. 
1 wrote a few lines to him before my de- 
parture, upbraiding him with his cruel con- 
duct to the young woman; and after I had 
been returned to the country with my aunt 
about a fortnight, I received a letter from 
him, ridiculing what he termed my romantic 
notions, profeſſing the moſt libertine prin- 
ciples, and aſſuring me that he felt. no 
fort of uneaſineſs at my difpleaſure, as he 
had only attached himſelf to me by way of 
filling up his idle hours, neither my for- 


tune nor my expectations being ſuch as 


could engage his ſerious attention. 


« I confeſs this perfidy and indifference 
ſtung me to the heart. I was in hopes 
of receiving ſome Juſtification -for his 
conduct, and I anticipated his expreſſions 
of contrition for his cruelty to the object 
of his ſeduction, and his excuſes for his 
action, from the latitude the world too 
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freely gives to young men in ſuch pur- 
ſuits—which, alas! I was but too ready to 
admit, for I found myſelf deeply intereſted 
in his favour. But his avowing and glory- 
ing in his guilt, and his expreſſions of con- 
tempt for me, petrified me with horror; for 
I could not diveſt myſelf of regard for 
him, though my better reaſon told me 1 
ought to hate and deſpiſe him. To add to 
my miſery, I heard ſoon after, that in at- 
tempting to carry off a young woman near 
the place where we then reſided, he had 
been reſiſted by ſome of her relations, and 
dangerouſly wounded in the ſcuffle. 


From a man of fuch principles I could 
not but congratulate myſelf on my eſcape ; 
but {till my affections were engaged, and 
I felt myſelf completely wretched, deſpi- 
_ fing myſelf for my unaccountable weak- 
neſs, and imputing fome degree of guilt to 
myſelf for not being able to hate the ex- 
cels of it in another. Yet, when I recol- 
lected the unaffedted tenderneſs of his 
manners during our acquaintance, the ge- 
OE. nerohty 
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neroſity of principle and unaffected ſim- 
plicity that ſhewed itſelf in all his actions 
as well as his converſation; and above all, 
what I have ever been led to conſider as 
the ſureſt teſt of merit in a man, the avi- 
dity with which his company was ſought 
by the moſt reſpectable öf his own ſex; I 
could hardly bring myſelf to credit his un- 
worthineſs, though I had ſeen it with my 


own eyes, and had it confirmed under his 
own hand. 


LY 


> 
* 


« To add to my diſtreſs, I was now per- 
ſecuted by Mr. Pearſon, who followed me 
to my aunt's. From this, however, I was 
delivered, by being ſummoned to attend 
my father and mother to the Continent. 
But, alas! from his arrival here, I fear it 
will be renewed; and 1 dread the confe- 
quences when I conſider his fortune, and 
the embarraſled ſtate of my father's cir- 
cumſtances.“ 


CHAPTER. 
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CHAPTER XLIN. 


WHEN Miſs Hawthorn had finiſhed her 
narrative, the gentle Emilia mingled the 
tears of ſympathy with hers, giving her at 

the ſame time every conſolation in her 
power, and promifing her every aſſiſtance 

that the friendſhip and influence of her 
mother and brother could afford, if ſhe 
ſhould be too hardly preſſed in favour of 
Mr. Pearſon. 


The next day after that gentleman's ar- 
rival, Mr. Aldworth, with other company, 
dined with Mr. and Mrs. Hawthorn ; and 
as the hour of dinner, in compliment to 
Mr. Aldworth, was fixed at three, and was 

punQualiy 
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pundtually obſerved, the repaſt commenced 
with great good humour on all fides. 


Mr. Pearſon, however, did not appear 
till the dinner was far advanced, and apo- 
logized for his delay, from the long time 
his ſervant had been employed in . 
his hair. 


« Heavens, Sir!” cried Mr. Aldworth, 


* can your hair, cropped as it is, and with- 


out powder, take up above three minutes 
in arranging?“ 


« I beg your pardon, Sir,” replied Mr. 
Pearſon ; © the hair takes up much more 
time now than when it was powdered and 
dreſſed with large curls. The combing, 
waſhing, and perfuming, and the nice ar- 
rangement of the lacks on the cheek ——*” 


. 


Locks do you call them?“ muttered 
Aldworth; “we uſed to call them Jew's 
mips when I was a young man.” —* Well, 


call them what you pleaſe,” proceeded the 


| other, I 
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other, “to curl, friz, and arrange them 
properly, takes up a great deal of time; 
but the great work of all is diſpoſing the 
curls on the head to produce the true Ro- 
man coſtumi 5 


Jam no Italian, Sir,” ſaid Aldworth; 
« I underſtand Engliſh.” 


8 


Pearſon ſmiled, and went on:—* To ar- 
range, I ſay, the different tiers of curls. 
which produce the effect you fee. Every 
ſingle curl requires a particular attention, 
and produces a delay in the performance 
that is incalculable.“ 


To attempt to calculate ſuch incalcu- 
lability,“ faid Mr. Aldworth, “ would be a 
fit employment for thoſe who are content 
to ſacrifice ſo much time for iolittle effect. 
For my own part, though I am no friend 

to the laying aſide all diſtinQions of dreſs, 

which is now ſo much the faſhion, yet I 
did not totally diſlike the mode of cutting 

the hair which now prevails in the country, 

as 
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as I thought it freed the head from the 
operation of the hair-drefler, and enabled 
a man to dreſs himſelf entirely without ap- 
plying for aſſiſtance to a ſervant—the only 
thingthatthe wig had formerly torecommend 
it. But I concluded the operation required 

no other labour than a frequent and effectual 
uſe of a ſmall-toothed comb, and no other 
application than clear water, with. the ad- 
dition perhaps of a little lavender. But to 
conſume ſo much time and trouble for 
the production of ſuch a work as that, is 
perfectly ridiculous—lt is the Mountain 
and the Mouſe in the fable.“ | 


„Why not then return to the wig?” 
ſaid Mr. Pearſon ; © the ladies have ſet 
us the example.” —“ And an abominable 
example it is,“ cried Mr. Aldworth:“ A 
wig for a woman who has any hair, no mat- 
ter of what colour. Powder was an abo- 
mination. It was an imitation. of age and 
deformity; yet half an hour's eombing. 
and two hours waſhing would reſtore the 
lovely treſſes to their original beauty; but 
once 
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once cut away to make room for a ſport. 
man's bob, they are irrecoverably gone. 
I am not ſurpriſed: at a woman's painting, 
it is an attempt to imitate a beauty; but 
to copy the decay of age, it is the extreme 


of folly and abſurdity.” 


In the heat of Mr. Aldworth's argu- 
ment, the tail of his wig (for he wore a 
wig with a pig-tail behind, though it re- 
ſembled a tie · wig in front). hitched in the 
back of his chair; and as he leaned ear- 


neſtly forward the wig came off, and diſ- 


covered a quantity of grey hair under it, 
(except in the front, which was bald,) that 
might have afforded ample employment to 
the friſeur. This produced a laugh of 
triumph from Pearſon, which was ſeconded 
in ſpite of every effort of politeneſs; in 
ſome degree, by the whole room. Ald» 
worth was a little diſtreſſed at this ; and 
perceiving. Mils Primroſe, a maiden lady 
of about five-and-forty, with a beautiful 
aſſemblage of auburn locks round her fore- 
head, taking the lead in the laugh, he of- 

| | fered 
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fered a bet, that ſhe. could not produce 
more or better coloured locks than him- 
elf. The lady did not accept the challenge. 
But Mrs. Hawthorn making a motion for 
the ladies to retire, and Sammy opening 
the door for their exit, Miſs Primroſe's tete 
hitching againſt one of his buttons, as he 
held the door in his hand, ſhewed Ald- 
worth would have won his wager, as her 


head was either cloſely ſhaved or- totally 
bald. * 


As ſoon as the ladies were retired, Pear- 
fon began a kind of common: place ſatire 
on the follies and affectations of women, 
chiefly by way of ingratiating himſelf with 
Aldworth, of whoſe keen obſervations he 
began to ſtand in awe. But here he was 
inſtantly interrupted by the eccentric hu- 
mouriſt. „ will allow,” ſaid he, “ that 
women are often capricious and abſurd ; 
but are not we more ſo? And do not we 
carry them to more fatal excels? It is not. 
in the artificial manners of poliſhed ſociety 
that the true diſpoſition, of human nature is 
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to be traced. Women, whoſe whole edu- 
eation is calculated to make them capri- 
cious and abſurd, will be fo, or much time 
and trouble has been thrown away upon 
them to no purpoſe. But let any man 
who has had. occaſion to apply to that ſex. 
for eſſential aſſiſtance, whether in. the cha- 
rater of mother, fiſter, wife, miſtreſs, or 
friend; whether to be directed in his road, 


or to receive ſhelter from a ſhower in the 
lower walks of civilized. life, or to be 


houſed! and protected by the uncivilized 
favage; if fuch has ever been his lot, 
let him lay his hand on his heart, and, if he 
dare, give the preference to the generoſity 
and humanity. of his own ſex.“ . 


«. This reminds me,** ſaid Sir Edward 
Eaglefield, © of a ſentiment in one of our: 
old comedies 

« Damn your old comedies, or rather 
the modern mode of exhibitary,”” exclaimed 
Aldworth, who: was now elevated a little 


. both with. wine and. argument, and was 


read y 
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ready to diſpute on any thing; * it is im- 
poſſible to fit out an old comedy, as they 
are now acted, with any common degree of 
patience, What ſhould we ſay, if Corio- 
lanus was to appear in the regimentals of 
the guards, and the tribunes adorned with 
the inſignia of the London ſheriffs? And 
yet this would not be more out of charac- 
ter, or, to explain myſelf to Mr. Pearſon, 


coſtumi, than ſeeing Mirabel in The Way of 


the World dreſſed like a Bond- ſtreet crop 
and as ſuch is the modern theatrical dreſs, 
and as few old comedies are without an 
extempore duel, when ſuch a ſcene is re- 
preſented, the combatants (Bellamy and 


Frankly for inſtance, in The Suſpicious 
Huſband) are armed for the occaſion with 


{words exactly as much in uniſon with the 
dreſs they wear, as a firelock and bayonet 
would be with the dreſs of Cymbeline or 
King Lear,” 


CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER XLIV. © 


How far this dramatic diſſertation might 
have extended, it is impoſhble to ſay. But 
| in a ſhort pauſe of the harangue, Sammy 
ad Hawthorn propoſed ringing the hell for 
candles, obſerving at the ſame time that 

the days were ſurpriſingly ſhortened. 


« Surpriſingly ſhortened !” ſaid Mr. 
Barnwell, a young Cantab juſt entered atthe 
Temple, who, full of the favourite learn- 
ing of both thoſe: ſeminaries, would admit 
of no poſition that could not be confirmed 
by mathematical demonſtration or legal au- 
thority, and whoſe uſual anſwer to every 

F | aſſertion 


4 „ ; 
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aſſertion was, Prove it! *“ Surpriſingiy 
ſhortened, indeed! Surely there is nothing 
very ſurpriſing in the ſun's ſetting at the 


ſame time on this day as he has on the 


ſame day of the month ever fince the 
beginning of time?“ 
| . 
This argument was beyond Sammy; and 
he looked confuſed, and fat filent under the 
reproof ; till Mr. Bampton, a young Ox- 


ford clergyman, as fond of logie as the 


other was of mathematics, took up the 
cudgels, and faid to the Cantab, «© How 
are you ſure, Sir, it has been fo from the 
beginning of time?“ -“ From my own 


experience,” ſaid Barnwell, © and the teſ- 


timony of all ages to the unaltered laws of 
nature which govern the univefle.“ 


Bamplon — (for, to avoid the repetition 
of ſaid he,“ we will put the dialogue in the 


dramatic form }—* Pray, are not days of 


equal diſtance from the ſolſtice, whether 
before or after, of equal length?“ 


" Barnwell, 
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Barnwell. © Undoubtedly they are.” 

Bampton. © Do not you remember, that 
on the twentieth of February—the day is 
remarkable, as being the laſt day the hounds 
went out laſt ſeaſon—as we were digging a 
fox, Saliſbury clock ſtruck a quarter after 
five juſt as the ſun was ſetting ; when one 
of the ſportſmen obſerving, that the days 
were ſurpriſingly lengthened, you made the 
ſame remark on the * that you did 
juſt now?“ 

Barnwell. 1 remember it very well.” 
Bampton. Look at your watch, atid 

tell me what it is o'clock now.” 

Barnwell, It is exaQtly five minutes 
after five.” : 

Bampton. Are you ſure you are 
right ?” | 1 , 

Barnwell. © Yes, J ſet my watch by 
Saliſbury Cathedral this morning.”” 

Bampton. And yet, though it is a 
clear evening, it is now ſo dark that we 
| cannot ſee without candles. Now, as this 


is the twentieth of October, when the days 
are 
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are exalily the ſame length as they are the 
twentieth of February, how does it hap- 
pen that we are quite in the dark at five 
minutes after five, when on the laſt named 
day the ſun was Juſt ſetting at a quarter 
after five??? 1 
Barnwell. « { own 1 cannot account 
for it.” EIT n 
Bampton. © That is an extraordinary 
acknowledgment from a member of the 
college that produced Sir Iſaac Newton! 
But you will then doubtleſs allow, that the 
days are ſurpriſingly ſhortened, and not 
laugh at others for wondering at a circum- 
ſtance which appears, according to your 
own poſition, 10 contradit the unalter- 
able laws that regulate the. univerſe,” OY 
Here the triumphaiit Bampton ceaſed; 
but as all the company expreſſed their furs 
priſe at the fact, and wiſhed him if he could 
to explain i it, he uy proceeded: LS 
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was always matter of ſurpriſe 1 to me, and it 
was particularly impreſſed oh my mind by 
the evening prayers of the college to which 


1 belonged at Oxford, which began at four. 
During all the latter part of November we 


were obliged to bave candles in the cha- 


pel; but on my returning to College after 


the Chriſtmas vacation, which was uſually 
about the twentieth of January, the whole 
ſervice was performed by day-light; and 
ON inveſtigating the cauſe T found it pro- 
ceeded from the equation of time. On the 
twentieth of October, and the twentieth of 
February, the ſun really ſets at nearly the 
ſame hour, about eight minutes after five. 
But as our hours are regulated by the 
clock, and the clock in February is a quar- 
ter of an hour faſter, and in Ottober a 


quarter of an hour flower, than the ſun, 


there will be the apparent difference of half 
an hour in the length of the days. This 
will be exaQtly reverſed in the morning.” 


True,“ ſaid Mr. Aldworth: © but what 
_ gentleman now ſees the ſun riſe 1 in a morn- 
ing, 
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ing, when even fox-hunting is become an 


evening amuſement?” 


«© Why, many a gentleman,” replied Sir 
Edward; “for, according to your own ob- 
ſervation the other day, though fox-hunt- 
ing may be an evening amuſement, ſupper 
is become a morning one!“ * 
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CHAPTER XLV. 


As poor Lydia had ſuppoſed, Pearſon re- 
newed his pretenſions to her, and the per- 
ſecution againſt her was carried on with 
unremitting zeal by every part of her own 
family, except Sammy, who though unpo- 
liſhed was good-natured, and very fond 
of his ſiſter. As her perſecuting lover (if 
I may ſo profane that word) imputed the 
averſion of Lydia to her former attach- 
ment to an unworthy object, ſhe was con- 
ſtantly upbraided with it; which added in 
no trifling degree to her diſtreſs. Her 
only conſolation was from the Eaglefield 
. 2 family, 
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family, who were perpetually forwarding 
ſchemes to divert her- melancholy, though. 
their parties were generally clouded by the 
gloom of Mr. Pearſon's: preſence. 


But one day, when that gentleman hap- 
pened to be otherwiſe engaged, Sir Ed- 
ward and Sammy attended 'Miſs Eaglefield 
and Miſs Hawthorn in a morning walk to 
Mr. Aldworth's. Juſt as they were pre- 
paring to return, it began to rain violently ; 


and after they had waited ſome time for its 


abating, perceiving it ſet in for a wet day, 
and the hour. of Mr. Aldworth's dinner 
arriving, they accepted his hearty invi- 
tation to ſtay ; and one of his ſervants was 
diſpatched to Mr. Hawthorn's to inform 
the family of it, and to deſire that the car- 
riage might be ſent for them in the even- 
ing. 


The only other perſons who dined there 


were Dr. Philpot, bis wife, and his daughter, 
a pert miſs juſt come from the boarding- 
E 3 ſchool, 
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ſchool, between whom and Sammy there 
ſoon commenced a flirtation. 


As ſoon as the cloth was removed, and 
the wine and fruit placed on the table, 
young Hawthorn began to diſplay his gal- 
lantry by cracking and peeling walnuts for 
Miſs Philpot. In vain ſhe proteſted that 
half the pleaſure ſhe had in eating them 
proceeded from her taking that employ- 
ment on herſelf; he perfiſlted in his ope- 
rations, notwithſtanding all her remon- 
ſtrances, which were rather ſtrongly ex- 
preſſed; and having filled a wine glaſs with 
the fruits of his labour, he preſented 
them to the fair hymph, who immediately 
threw them into the fire, and, taking the 
erackets which he had hitherto monopo- 
liſed, began to exerciſe them. This ſally 
of ridiculous petulance, which her mother 
thought an indication of wit and ſpirit, 
and the reſt of the company ill temper and 
impertinence, (ezcept Dr. Philpot, who 
never thought at all,) diſconcerted the 


young 
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young, man ſo much, Ak he lat without. 
uttering a word, 


At this inſtant a ſervant came in to lay, 
that a country fellow had killed a fox, 
and defired Mr. Aldworth would give - 
order to the overſeers to pay the reward 
allowed by the pariſh. * Tell him,“ ſaid 
Mr. Aldworth, to go to Sir Thomas 
Quickſet, and he will rower him band. 

11 lomely for his pains.“ —“ Reward him 
handſomely!” cried Sammy,“ more likely 
order him to be ducked in the horlſe- 
pond.” — Why, does not he keep fox- 
bounds,” ſaid Aldworth, © at an enormous 
expence, ſolely for the deſtruftion of thoſe 
yermin ? and. conſequently will he not be 
much obliged to any body who will aſſiſt 
him by taking the trouble off his hands 7 
„No, to be ſure,” cried the other, who 
not being verſed in the Socratic mode of 
argument could not perceive the tendency 
of the queſtion, and the conſequence of 
185 own anſwer; Sir ThSmas keeps bounds 
E 4 for 
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for the pleaſure of hunting, and not to de- | 
ſtroy foxes. I dare ſay, for every one he 
kills he turns out two; he would ſooner 
forgive a man for ſtealing one of his cows 
than for ſhooting a fox,” —* Then, per- 
haps,” faid Aldworth, * Miſs Philpot may 


| Hike the cracking and peeling the walnuts 


as well as Sir Thomas does the fox-chace, 
and was-no more obliged to you for taking 
that amuſement off her hands, than he 
would be to this honeſt fellow for nnn a 
tox,”” 


Whether the force of this was felt or 
comprehended by the perſon to whom it was 


directed is not quite certain; but it raiſed a 


ſmile from the reſt of the company, and 
added to the triumph of Miſs Philpot and 
her mother, who in truth did not want an 


additional laurel to increaſe their exulta- 
don over the vanquiſhed Sammy. 


Soon after the general adjournment from 
the dining parlour to the drawing room, a 
carriage 
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carriage ſtopped ſuddenly at the door, and 
a ſervant came in haſtily to inform Mr. Ald- 
worth, that two gentlemen in a poſt-chaiſe 
wiſhed to ſpeak immediately with bay 
maſter of the houſe, 


* 
10 
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CHAPTER  XLVI. 


Mg. Aldworth immediately baſtened to 
the door, and defired the ſtrangers to walk 
in: but they ſaid they only requeſted the 
aſſiſtance of ſome ſervants with lights; that 
they had been attacked by robbers, on 
vhom they had fired, and ſaw one fall, and 
were deſirous of ſecuring him if alive be- 
fore he was carried off by-his companions. 


Lanthorns were immediately procured 
from every quarter, and all the male part 
of the family accompanied the travellers in 
ſearch of the wounded man, whom they 
diſcovered lying on the ground about a 

5 ; quarter 
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quarter of a mile from the houſe. He 
complained of being in great pain, and 
carneſtly implored mercy. and aſſiſtance, 
and was carried by the ſeryants to the 
houſe, being too il to anſwer any queſtions 
then. 


To the houſe alſo the gentlemen now re- 
turned, and, accepting the hoſpitable invi- 
tation of Mr, Aldworth, went in, reſolving 
to wait the opinion of a ſurgeon, who was 


ſent for, on the ſtate of the vounded rob- 


ber, and to endeavour if poſſible to find 
out his accomplices. 


As ſang 8 We end had hb: 


and the company had leifure to ſurvey 
each other, Sir Edward Eaglefield recog- 


niſed Lord Montgomery 1n one of the 
ftrangers ; and they both expreſſed mutual 
ſatisfaction at this unexpected meeting, in 
circumſtances ſo much reſembling thoſe 
which firſt introduced them to each other 
in Switzerland. | 
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' Lord Montgomery now informed him, 
that he was accidentally paſſing that way 
in his road to his houſe in Dorſetſhire, 
when they were attacked by footpads— the 
conſequence of which they had jult ſeen. - 


Lord Montgomery and his friend were 
now ſhewn into the drawing-room, where 
the ladies were fitting in anxious expeCt- 
ation of hearing the particulars of an event 
of which they had been informed by va- 
rious different envoys from the ſervants- 
hall, and which was related by every one 
in a different manner. | 


Lord Montgomery ſaluted Miſs Hay- 
thorn with politeneſs and cordiality. His 
interview with Miſs Eaglefield was attended 
with fome embarraſſment on both fides; 
but as ſoon as Miſs Hawthorn caſt her eye 
on his friend, ſhe gave a ſudden ſhriek, and 
would have ſunk to the ground had ſhe 
not been caught by Sir Edward. 


The 
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The whole houſe was inſtantly in an 
alarm, and Miſs Hawthorn was conduQted 
to an apartment attended by the ladies, and 
by the aſſiſtance gf hartſhorn and water re- 

covered herſelf in ſome degree ; but ſne 
threw her eyes wildly round the room, as 
if in ſearch of fome object ſhe could not 
find, and then, fixing them earneſtly on 


Emilia, burſt into tears, which gave her 
ſome relief. 


She now told Miſs Eaglefield in a whif- 
per, that ſhe wiſhed to be left only with 
her, as there was ſomething of conſequence 
ſhe was anxious to impart. With great 
difficulty therefore Mrs. and Miſs Philpot, 
and all the female ſervants in the houſe, 
from the houſe-keeper to the kitchen- 


maid, whom curioſity had aſſembled, were 
ewe ors to _ 


As ſoon as the two friends were alone, 
© _ Lydia began thus: „O my dear Emilia, 

you will not wonder at the emotion I be- 
trayed, when 1 tell you; that young ſtran- 


ger, 
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ger, who came in with Lord Montgomery, 
is the perſon with whoſe perfidy and cru- 
elty I have already acquainted you. How 
he ſhould come hither, and in Lord Mont- 
gomery's company, is a myſtery. Surely, 
if he 1s a friend of that excellent young 
nobleman, he cannot be ſo bad as he has 
appeared, or he muſt be a conſummate hy- 
pocrite indeed. | 


In the mean time the paſſions of Captain 
Hamilton were not leſs agitated ; for it 
was he who accompanied Lord Montgo- 
mery, by whoſe intereſt, or rather by his 
own ſervices properly repreſented, he had 
obtained a company. The violence with 
which they were both affefted forcibly 
ſtruck Lord Montgomery; and inſtantly 
rouſing his friend from the deep reverie in 
which he was immerſed, he aſked him the 
cauſe of his violent confuſion. He had 
been already acquainted of the ftory of 
Captain Hamilton, and it was with the 


1 


greateſt aſtoniſhment he now learned that 


Lydia Hawthorn was the fair incognita 
0 who 


— 
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ho had firſt attached him and then for- 
ſaken him at Weymouth; for he had care- 
fully concealed her name from him, as he 
bad before from Henry Beverley. 


The ſurgeon now arrived; and on exa- 
mining the wounds of the robber, he de- 
clared him to be in great danger—a decla- 
ration which, prudence would have ſug- 
geſted, ſhould not have been made in the 
preſence of his patient, and which threw 
the poor wretch into violent fits of trem- 
bling. The memory of a life ſpent almoſt 
entirely in vice and debauchery, and ſup- 


ported by continual acts of depredation 


and cruelty on his fellow-creatures, afford- 
ed no conſolation to the approaching hour 
of diſſolution, and he earneſtly requeſted, 
after his wound was dreſſed, to have the 
aſſiſtance of a clergyman; which deſire was 
immediately complied with, and, the ſur- 
geon coming down, Dr. Philpot ſucceeded 
him in the ſuppoſed dying man's cham- 


* 
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On the ſurgeon's entering the room, he 
was earneſtly queſtioned on the ſituation 
and caſe of his patient, which he explained 
at large with much exuberance of ſcien- 
tific language, by which, though he thought 
to diſplay his own extenſive learning, he 
rather puzzled than informed his audi- 
tors; not even excepting Lord Montgo- 
mery, though not unſkilled either in the 
technical phraſes of the medical profeſſion, 
or the language from which they are chiefly 
derived: but many of his expreſſions 
could not be found in any Greek Lexi- 
con or Engliſh Cyclopzdia, 


This inſtruQive harangue was interrupt- 
ed by the entrance of Dr. Philpot, who 
declared, that the man- above ſtairs was 
delirious ; and he expreſſed no ſmall indig- 
nation at being ſent up to pray by a perſon 
in that ſituation. This brought on the 
_ retort courteous from the other Doctor; 
for ſo he was called by the whole neigh- 
bourhood, as he united the three profeſ- 


fions 
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fions of ſurgery, pharmacy, and midwife- 
TY. | | 


But here let not any cenſure be gene- 
rally levelled at the very reſpeQable praQi- 
tioners in this line, who are ſettled in moſt 
of our conſiderable market-towns, Ig- 
norance and quackery are as often found 
in the gilt chariot of a London phy ſician, as 
on the ſober ſteed of a country ſurgeon and 
apothecary. Both ſituations are ſometimes 
adorned by the moſt improved abilities, and 
ſometimes degraded by the moſt conceited 
folly. But though claſſical acquirements 
are a great ornament to the learned phy- 
fician, and among what deſcription of men 
ſhall we find more elegant ſcholars? yet 
their medical uſe is very trifling. Thoſe. 
perſons, therefore, who with equal talents 
have the moſt extenſive practice, are likely 
to be moſt expert in their profeſſion. 


After ſome altercation, the ſurgeon aſk- 
ed the divine, what ſymptoms of delirium | 
his patient had 8 8 ? 


; | ce Symp- 
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Symptoms, Sir, ſaid Dr. Philpot, © of 
the moſt alarming kind; he would not hear 
a word of what I was going to read!” 


« To read !”* cried the other ; * did you 
begin by reading?“ 


« To be ſure,” replied Dr. Philpot; but 
why do you interrupt me in my diſcourfe ? 
F think you are as delirious as your patient 
I proteſt you have broken the thread of 
my "narration. Let me' confider : where 
did I leave off? I believe 1 had better 
begin de novo. Well; I no ſooner began 
to read the office for the ſick, than he 
began raving ; he talked fomething like 
verſe, and I believe he took me for you— 
for he aſked me, if 1 could cleanſe his 
foul ſtomach of ſome ſtuff that hung about 
him. And when | defired to know if 
ſhould ſend you up to give him a vomit, 
he began raving about fomebody he called 
the villain Pearfon, Hou a Mr. Hamil- 
ton.“ 


Impatience and amazement flaſhed from 
the eyes of Captain Hamilton at theſe 
55 words; 
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words; and he would have ruſhed eagerly _ 
up ſtairs, had he not been held by his 
friend. And both the doQtors were firmly 
convinced, without any difference of opi- 


nion, that they had another madman to 
deal with, | 
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CHAPTER XLVII. 


— 


CAPTAIN Hamilton was fo violently 
affected by what he had heard, that it was 
ſome time before he could be perſuaded 
not to go precipitately into the room of 
the wounded robber. But when the firſt 
ebullition of his paſſions was abated, he 
thanked his friends for their interference, 
as his abruptly breaking in pon a man in 
his ſituation might have had fatal conſe- 
quences. But he expreſſed his moſt ear- 


neſt wiſh to have an interview with him 


before witneſſes, as he ſaid, turning to Lord 


Montgomery, that he was convinced, from 


what 
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what Dr. Philpot had related, it was in his 
power to unravel the myſtery of his fate. 


Lord Montgomery immediately offered 
his ſervices to inveſtigate the ſtate of the 
robber's intellects, and went up ſtairs for 
that purpoſe, unaccompanied, at his own 
deſire, by either the ſurgeon or Dr. Phil- 
pot. Though he had no great medical 
knowledge, he ſoon perceived that he was - 
not in ſo much danger as the one had aſ- 
ſerted, nor was his mind ſo much deranged 
as had been reported by the other; and 
that the appearance of both was chiefly 
derived from a dread occaſioned by the 
haſty declaration of the ſurgeon, and in- 


creaſed by ſomething that ſeemed to m_ 
on his mind. 


Lord Montgomery endeavoured to calm 
him ſufficiently to enter into ſome detail 
of the events, the mere hint of which had 
ſo greatly affected Captain Hamilton; and 
10 do this he gave him ſome better. hopes 
of lafety, but told bim, at the ſame time, 


the 
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the only chance he had of itadbbn pu- 
niſhment from the law, in caſe he ſhould 
recover from his wounds, depended on his 


making a full confeſſion of every thing he 
knew relative to that gentleman. 


This he faithfully promiſed ; and Cap- 


tain Hamilton, Mr. Aldworth, and 'the 


two Doctors being admitted, the follow- 
ing narrative was taken down from the 


mouth of the robber: 


<<] was bred up to the law, and conſe- 
quently received the rudiments of a good 


education till 1 was of a proper age to 
"commence my clerkſhip, when I was put 
into the office of an eminent attorney, 


where I formed an acquaintance with a 
young man in the ſame apation, of the 


name of Pearſon. 


0 We frequently negleded the — ENA 
of our maſter, to amuſe ourſelves with the 


| eres of. the town; : but though Pear- 
G fon and 1 were intimate friends, our man- 


ners 
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ners and amuſements were very differ 
ent. 


« While I entirely neglected the ſtudy 
of my profeſſion, he was very diligent in 
acquiring thoſe parts of it, which, in the 
hands of the ſelfiſh and the cunning, often 
convert the nobleſt fabric of jurifprudence 
in the world into a ſyſtem of iniquity, . 
While my pleaſures led me to the tavern 
or the theatre, his were ſolely occupied by 
the gaming-table; and whenever I was 
tempted to accompany him to that temple 
of ruin, I always loſt, and he conſtantly 
won. N e, 

While we were in this career, my 
companion was drawn from his fituation 
by a large fortune left him by a diſtant re- 
lation, and I did not ſee him for ſeveral 
years, till I met him by accident at Wey- 
mouth, When I was in a ſtate of the moſt 
abject penury, the conſequence of my dif- 
apation. and extravagance, and on the 
point of eſcaping from my wants and my 
creditors 
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creditors by enliſting for a ſoldier in a 


regiment under orders for foreign er. 
vice. 


Happy had it been for me, had I-put 
my plan in execution. But walking one 
morning on the beach, I unfortunately 
met my old companion in all the gaiety and 
© ſplendour of proſperity. I bowed to him 
as he paſſed, with that diſtant reſpeQ with 
which a man without ſelf-ſupport from his 
own: integrity will always addreſs thoſe 
from whom he wiſhes aſſiſtance. 


% My reſpectful approach was at firſt re- 
.ceived with negleQ; but as ſoon as he re- 
cogniſed my features, I was moſt pleaſingly 
aſtoniſhed. by bis advancing to me with the 
ſmile of complacency, . and acknowled ging 
me as an old acquaintance. N 

= 

bo Ahn explained* to him my | diltreſſed 
ſituation, and the reſolution I bad taken to 
extricate myſelf from it. He laughed at 
what he called my quixotiſm, and aſſured 

. me 


— 
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me there were ſecurer and more certain 
roads to competence than expoſing my life 
to a bullet; that if T would call at his 
lodgings 1n the evening, he would give me 
ſome hints that might be ſerviceable to me; 
and putting a card with his addreſs and a 
five pound bank-note into my hand, he left 
me. 


I was punQual' to the appointment. 
After a ſhort preface, he told me he had a 
buſineſs of ſome conſequence on which he 
wiſhed to employ-me, which required di- 
ligence, contrivance, and reſolution ; and 


as I did not conceive myſelf deficient in 


any of theſe qualities, I readily-undertook 
the commiſſion. He then told me, there 
was a young man who was his rival, and 
whom he wiſhed to depreciate in the opi- 


nion of the lady, and deſired I would aſſiſt 


him. in diſcovering and -employing the 
means. I ſaw throũgh the pretence, as in- 
deed he was certain I would, (for we per- 
fectly, though tacitly, underſtood each 
other,) when he added, that it would be 
W. H. F - - = 
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for the advantage of the lady, as her fa- 
yourite was poor and unprincipled. I 
knew that his only motive was the grati- 
fication of his own wiſhes, and he knew 
that my poverty, and my love of indolence 
and vicious enjoyment, would make me a. 
ready agent in any villainy he might pro- 
pole. | 


The firſt of my operations was to em- 
"ploy a young woman of abandoned prin- 
ciples, but of decent appearance, to meet 


bis rival on the public walk at a time when 


F 
* 
1 
4 


— 


—  — — I 


— 2% 
. 


— 


he knew the young lady would ſoon join 
bim. The ſcheme was crowned with com- 
' plete ſucceſs. The artful tale of diſtreſs en- 
gaged the attention of the young gentle- 
man ſo much, that he liſtened to her with 
great intereſt ; and on his quitting her, 
| which was not till the lady had witneſſed 
their interview, ſhe told ſuch an artful 
ſtory of his perfidy and ill-treatment of 
her, as, together with a feigned appear- 
ance of pregnancy, had an obvious ten- 
dency to leſſen him in her eſteem. 
« In 
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*© In the mean time Mr. Pearſon was 
not idle; he infuſed ſuch an opinion of 
the young gentleman into the ears of the 
young lady's aunt, that ſhe was determined 


to remove her from Weymouth the next 


morning, before ſhe could have any fur- 
ther converſation with Mr. Hamilton.” 


Though Captain Hamilton was from 
the beginning certain that the robber was 
relating his hiſtory, he could not avoid a 
violent exclamation on hearing himſelf 
named. This naturally drew the particu- 
lar attention of the man to the place where 


he ſat ; and inſtantly recollecting his per- 
ſon, he was ſeized with ſuch a dreadful fit 


of trembling,- that he was unable to go on 
for ſome time : but being encouraged by 
the aſſurance of pardon from the perſon 
he had ſo cruelly injured, and recruited 
with a glaſs of Madeira, which was admi- 


niſtered to him by the preſcription of Lord 


Montgomery, in direct oppoſition to the 
opinion of the ſurgeon, who was preparing 
to open a vein, he was enabled to proceed. 
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Dr. Philpot, however, thought the Earl's 
preſcription ſo much better than the me- 
dical praAitioner's, that he deſired to par- 
take of the ſame draught—declaring at the 
ſame time, that he thought liſtening almoſt 
as great a fatigue as preaching ; a ſenti- 
ment which, perhaps, would not have been 
contradicted by many of his congrega- 
tion. | 


CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER XLVIII. 


© Mrynext employment,” ſaid the wound- 
ed man, continuing his narrative, © was to 
watch every avenue where the young lady 
. lodged, ſo that no letter could be con- 


veyed to her before ſhe e Wey- 
mouth, 


« I performed this ſo dexterouſly, that, 
by bribing a chairman, I intercepted a 
note directed to Mr. Hamilton, and 
brought it to my employer. In the next 


at of deception he was himſelf the he 
cipal performer. 


F g | 9 
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/ 


« He was well acquainted with the 
hand-writing of Mr. Hamilton, by means 
of a young man who had received ſeveral 
notes of common civility from him, and 
which he eaſily obtained on frivolous pre- 
tences; and he had now a ſpecimen of the 
lady's writing. He therefore ſat down to 
imitate both—a qualification in which he 
was no mean proficient ; and which poſ- 
ſibly might have led him into ſome dan- 
ger, had not his unexpected affluence in- 
duced him rather to employ it againſt the 
happineſs and characters of his fellow- 
creatures than their property, 


« By the exerciſe of this talent, he 
forged letters between the ſeparated lovers, 
whoſe tendency was to injure them in the 
opinion of each other. The effect of the 
firſt received by that gentleman (pointing 
to Captain Hamilton), he well knows, was 
to precipitate him after the object of his 
love; but he does not know that I was 
employed to head the band of ruffians who 


were to murder him, while he was waiting 
| : for 


* 
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for an opportunity to gain an interview 
with her which helliſh dehgn—” 


e Do not ſwear, young man, ſaid Dr. 
Philpot; “it is very improper in your ſitu- 
ation.“ 


et will irritate your fever,” ſaid the 
medical Doctor, © and probably haſten your 
diſſolution.” 


«© Well, then,” continued the man, “if 
you like it better, in this damnable deſign 
we were happily, I now fincerely ſay, in- 
terrupted by ſome country fellows who 
were paſſing by—not that they were formi- 
dable, but guilt is always fearful. 


* But though our hands were prevented, 
our pens and our tongues were not idle. 
By the aſſiſtance of the ſame female aſſo- 
ciate I have already mentioned, while Mr, 
Hamilton was confined by the wounds [ 
and my accomplices had given him, a re- 
port was ſpread moſt injurious to his cha- 
ratter. It was given out, that he had re- 

F 4 ceived 
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ceived thoſe wounds, which were inflicted 
on him by the arm of premeditated villainy, 
in an attempt to violate innocence and in- 
fringe the laws of hoſpitality. 


« Whatever the conſequences may have 
been to him, and alas! perhaps, they are 
irreparable, I have only to lament them 
with the ſincereſt repentance, and I im- 
plore his pardon with the deepeſt contri- 
tion. For myſelf, the moment I ceaſed to 
be an uſeful inſtrument in the hands of my 
employer, I became the object not of his 
neglett, but of his deteſtation, Knowing 
- me capable of betraying his attions, and 
marking him out as a ſubjeQ of infamy, 
and as a victim of juſtice, he ſpared no means 
to, ruin me effeQtually. With virtue and 
prudence, I might have reſiſted and tri- 
umphed ; but I poſſeſſed neither. I was 
ſoon overwhelmed with poverty and miſe- 
ry; and being incapable of proper exer- 
tion to extricate myſelf, I had recourſe to 
that mode of life which has placed me in 

the 
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the lamentable ſtate in which you now ſee 
me.“ . 


« Perhaps,” ſaid Lord Montgomery, 
© from this very ſtate you may be re- 
ſtored to greater comfort than you have 
ever yet enjoyed, You have cleared up 
a ſcene of myſtery that has involved Cap- 
tain Hamilton in the deepeſt diſtreſs; and 
I am ſure he will forgive the wounds you 
once inflicted on his body, in conſide- 
ration of the medicine you have now ad- 
miniſtered to his mind. Compoſe your- 
ſelf now to reſt; for, with all poſſible defer- 
ence td the medical abilities of this gen- 
tleman, I aſſure you there is nothing to be 
apprehended from your wound ; and my 
word is already paſſed for no proceeding 
againſt you in a legal way, as you have ful- 
filled the conditions on which that word 
was given; on a further promiſe, however, 
of your furniſhing us with all the means in 
your power to diſcover your accomplices.“ 


F 3 „ cHAPTERR 
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CHAPTER XLIX. 


— 


Trey now all left the room of the 
wounded man. A confuſed rumour of 
what had paſſed reached the apartment into 
which the two young ladies had retired ; 
and Emilia, at the requeſt of her friend, 
went to'inquire the particulars. 


She immediately deſired an interview 
with her brother; and the inſtant ſhe was 
acquainted with the wonderful eclaircifſe- 
ment, ſhe flew on the wings of friendſhip 
and benevolence to communicate it to 
Lydia : but ſhe broke the glad tidings to 
her cautiouſly, leſt exceſs of joy might be 

| ; fatal 
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fatal to a mind that had been ſo * a prey 
to melancholy. 


To deſcribe the delicate attention of fe- 
male friendſhip, and the gradual tranſition 
of female ſenſibility from the deepeſt woe 
to the higheſt pitch of felicity, could only 
be pourtrayed by a female pen in the hand 
of a Smith or a Radcliffe: our coarſer 
painting is unequal to the taſk. Suffice it 
to ſay, that Emilia ſaw, for the firſt time, 
a ray of real ſatisfadion ſteal over the fea- 
tures of her amiable friend ; ſhe ſaw it, 
ſhe felt it with unfeigned, with ardent joy ; 
the tear of ſympathy ſtood in her eye, and 
her heart exulted in the happineſs of Lydia, 
though it whiſpered m a ſigh, Alas, I am 
miſerable!” 


Mr. Hawthorn's coach now arrived to 
carry home Sir Edward Eaglefield, Sammy, 
and the two ladies. Mr. Pearſon, who 
had been prevented from joining the party 
in their morning walk, was reſolved to 

F 6 partake 
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partake of the evening drive, though at 
the inconvenience of making a fifth in the. 


coach, and accordingly had come alone 
for the ſake of returning in their com- 


pany. 


No ſooner was he announced by name, 
than the fire of indignation darted from 
the eyes of Captain Hamilton ; whoſe per- 
ſon no ſooner caught the obſervation of 
Pearſon than he was petrified with terror, 
and would fain have made a precipitate re-. 
treat. x 


As when ſome peaſant in a buſhy brake 
Has with unwary footing preſs d a ſnake, 
He ſtarts aſide aſtoniſh'd when he ſpies 
His riſing creſt, blue neck, and rolling eyes. 
In vain— 


For the indignant ſoldier, ſeizing him 
by the collar with one hand, and graſping 
a cudgel in the other, began to diſcipline 
bis ſhoulders and back with great activity 
and perſeverance. But as_Dryden's Vir- 
gil has furniſhed us with one deſcription, 
| Pope's 
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Pope's Homer, with a very ſlight alteration, 
ſhall ſupply us with another 


* 


— Cowering as the daſtard bends, 

The weighty cudgel on his back deſcends ; 
Beneath each blow the bloody tumours riſe, 
The tears ſpring ſtarting from his haggard eyes: 
Trembling he ſtood, and, ſhrunk in abject fears, 
From his vile viſage wiped the ſcalding tears.“ 


Pearſon was in hopes that ſome of the 
company would have interfered. ,But 
when he found that none of them were in 
the leaſt inclined to take his part, he began 
to: ſue for mercy in the moſt abje& man- 
ner. An overthrown and ſupplicating 
enemy arreſted the arm of Captain Hamil- 
ton in a moment; for he was a Britiſh ſol- 
dier. Go, monſter of iniquity and cowar- 
dice,“ exclaimed the injured but gene- 
rous youth; “ though you merit the ſevereſt 
puniſhment, it is a diſgrace to me to in- 
flict it. Begone, and your own conſcience 
be your tormentor.”” | 


Pearſon wane no ſecond admonition 
to depart, Without looking for his hat, 
which 
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which.had been thrown down in the ſcuffle, 
he ſallied out in the rain, which ſtill con- 
' tinued, and never ſtopped to take leave of 
his friends at Mr. Hawthorn's—but ran on 
foot to Saliſbury, about two miles diſtant, 
ordered a poſt-chaiſe, and proceeded di- 
realy to London. 


The noiſe brought the young ladies into 
the room. In a moment Captain Hamil- 
ton was at the feet of the lovely and 
trembling Lydia, and, ſeizing her hand, 
covered it with kiſſes and tears of joy.— 
And it is preſumed the company were as 
much pleaſed with this as with the former 
rencounter; for they ſnewed no inclination 
to interfere, till a gentle rebuke from the 
lady put a ſtop to the rapturous effuſions 
of the gentleman, and he retired vith all 
the delicacy that ever accompanies true 
affection:— yet they both betrayed their 
mutual regard | 


« By kind and cordial looks, 
And fond aſſiduous care to pleafe each other x. 4 


- * Thomſon, 
f CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER IL. 


Sauny Hawrnonx ſaw ſomething ſhine 
on the floor, and picking it up perceived 
it was a locket, which he naturally ſup- 
poſed belonged to Captain Hamilton,— 
Preſenting it therefore to him, he faid, 
« Captain, here is a neat little article which 
I ſuppoſe you dropped while you were 
giving Pearſon ſuch a duſting.” 


Captain Hamilton received it with many 
thanks. Indeed, ſaid he, © it does 
belong to me ; 1 would not have loſt it for 
the world, My mother tied it round my 

| neck , 


* 
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neck a ſhort time before ſhe died, ſaying, 
it contained the hair of a brother whom ſhe 
ſincerely loved, but who went abroad 


when ſhe was very young, and had not 
been heard of for ſeveral years.” 


As this account excited the curioſity of 
every one, the trinket was handed round, 
But the moment it came to Mr. Aldworth, 
he looked earneſtly at it, and then ex- 
claimed with great vehemence, Heavens, 
what do I ſee! Tell me, dear Sir, tell 
me inſtantly, what was your mother's 
' maiden name? „Caroline Delaval,” ſaid 
Captain Hamilton. Then ſhe was my 
filter,” continued Mr. Aldworth, * the 
daughter of my mother by. a ſecond mar- 
riage—the only relative or connexion I 
had when I left England, and whom I have 
ſought for in vain ſince my return, having 
never been able to trace any account of 
her till this moment. Myſterious Provi- 
dence, who can relieve our ſorrows when 
we leaſt expect it, and by the moſt won- 

derful 
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derful means! Yes, I. gave this locket 
filled with my own hair to the dear girl, 
the darling then of my heart, and, juſt 
twelve years of age, a few days only before 
I embarked for the Eaſt. All-gracious 
Heaven has now raiſed up a ſon to me in. 
her offspring. I ſhall not now die a ſoli- 
tary wretch, and leave to ſtrangers an afflu- 
ent fortune acquired by long toil and in- 
duſtry, but without one guilty reflection 
to embitter the poſſeſſion of it. Come to 
my arms, my more than ſon, the ſon of my 
beloved, my lamented Caroline!“ Here 
he eagerly graſped the hand of Captain 
Hamilton, while tears of pleaſure ſtreamed 
down. thoſe cheeks which had long been 
ſtrangers to the melting effuſions of ſenſi- 
bility ; neither was the young man leſs 


affected with the unexpected nn of ſo 
near a relation. 


Mr. Aldworth was now made acquaint- 
ed with every circumſtance of Captain 
Hamilton's life ; during the recital of 
which he betrayed many ſymptoms of 

| anger, - 
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anger, and declared, if he had known fo 
much of Pearſon's conduct before, he 
ſhould have been refreſhed after his beat- 
ing by a bathing in his horſe-pond. And 
indeed he was going to take meaſures to 
enforce his kind intentions, by ſending 
fome of his ſervants in purſuit, had he not 
been over-ruled by the perſuaſions of the 
reſt of the company. 


The mind of Lydia alſo underwent 
ſeveral changes during the nartative, which 
were by no means concealed in the expreſ- 
fioh of her countenance; and when the con- 
eluſion afforded a complete juſtification of 
her lover's conduct, 

&« The pure and eloquent blood 


Spoke in het cheeks, and fo divinely wrought, 
That one might almoſt ſwear her body thought.” 


As the evening advanced, it was pro- 


_ poſed to return: but Mr. Aldworth would 
not ſuffer any of the party to leave him be- 
fore ſupper ; and while they were fitting 


round. 
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round the table in the higheſt good-hu- 
mour with themſelves and every thing 
about them, he could not help ſaying with 
ſome degree of exultation, “ Is not this 
better than ſcrambling for ſandwiches on a 
bare table without cloth or elbow-room, 
and mixing cold fowl, anchovies, cheeſe, 
and apple-pie together on one plate?“ 


To this queſtion, as no negative was 
given, moſt likely they all aſſented. The 
hour now approached for moving, Mr. 
Aldworth led Miſs Eaglefield to the coach, 
and his nephew conducted the bluſhing 
Lydia Hawthorn ; but as ſoon as Emilia 
was ſeated in the carriage, .Mr. Aldworth, 
taking Lydia from Capt. Hamilton, placed 
her alſo, ſaying, at the ſame time holding 
the hands of both, Though I now part you, 
I will take care no other perſon ſhall do it 
henceforward.” This produced an eager 
ſqueeze of grateful acknowledgment from 
his nephew, anda gentle preſſure from the 
delicate fingers of Lydia. 


The. 
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The four viſitors now returned to Mr. 
Hawthorn's, and Lord Montgomery and 


Capt. Hamilton remained with Mr. Ald- 
worth. | | 


The whole party during this ſhort jour- 
ney were ſeledt; except Sammy, whoſe na- 
tural volubility of tongue was rather in- 
creaſed by deep potations of Mr. Ald- 
worth's punch. But as his converſation, 
or rather his ſoliloquy, was not very inte- 
reſting, we do not deem it neceſſary to re- 
cord it. 


CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER LI. 


EARLY in the next morning Mr. Ald- 
worth and his gueſts went to viſit the fa- 
mily of the Hawthorns ; where the unex- 
petted | diſcovery of Captain Hamilton 
being Mr. Aldworth's nephew, and the 
complete vindication of his character from 
the cloud in which it had been enveloped 
by the complicated villainy of Pearſon, 
occupied the converſation. 


Mr. Aldworth ſoon requeſted a private 
interview with Mr. and Mrs. Hawthorn, 
and immediately proceeded to fulfil the 
promiſe he had made to the young people 
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the evening before at parting, by propoſing 
a union between his nephew and Miſs 
Hawthorn, offering at the ſame time to 
ſettle a conſiderable part of his fortune on 
their marriage. 


To this offer, Mr. Hawthorn replied, he 
could have no objettion, and declared his 
readineſs to charge his eſtate after his de- 
ceaſe with a proper proviſion for his 
daughter—but declared at the ſame time, 
that the embarraſſed fituation of his affairs 
rendered it abſolutely impoſſible for him 


to give her any fortune during his life- 


time —as, his eſtate being ſtrictly ſettled, 
he had been under the neceſſity of grant- 
ing annuities to extricate himſelf from ſome 
preſſing emergencies which had very much 
narrowed his income. 


To this declaration, which ſomething re- 
ſembled the condition with which Juſtice 


Woodcock gives his daughter to Euſtace, 


© Not a penny till I die,” Mr. Aldworth 


ox 1 : 
generouſly anſwered, that his own fortune 
was 
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was greatly above his mode of living, and 
he would readily part with ſo much of it 
immediately, as would enable the young 
people to live with comfort and gentility, 
provided Mr. Hawthorn made a reaſonable 
ſettlement on his daughter after his de- 
ceaſe. This propoſal was immediately ac- 
cepted; and the preliminaries being ad- 
juſted were communicated to the lovers, 
who received the news with the warmeſt 
effuſions of gratitude and joy. 


To the expreſſive acknowledgments of 
his nephew, Mr. Aldworth made this an- 
wer: —“ I am more obliged to Provi- 
dence for having given me the means of 
contributing to the happineſs of the ſon of 
my Caroline, than you can be to me or to 
any human being. But remember, young 
man, your union with a lovely woman, and 
the proſpet of farther endearing connec- 
tions, give you a greater intereſt in the wel- 
fare of the ſociety that protects you. The 
ſolitary being who has no peculiar attach- 
ments, ſuch as I was till yeſterday, will, from 

prin- 
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principle and the point of honour, reſpect 
the conſtitution of his country; but he can- 
not feel the ſame gratitude for the protec- 
tion that ſecures to him only a comfortleſs 
exiſtence, as the man does who has objetts 
of regard dearer than himſelf. The ſtorm 
of ſedition ſounds dreadful indeed to him 
Who has-a wife and children. The huſband 
and the father have a deep ſtake in the wel- 
- fare of their country ; they have given 
pledges for their loyalty, taking that word 
in its moſt comprehenſive ſenſe. I am en- 
larging too much—old-men will talk, eſpe- 
cially when their hearts are full. - But, 
young ſoldier, for as ſuch I now. addreſs 
you, you muſt not think of quitting a 
profeſſion, on which the ſafety of your 
country depends, at a criſis like this. God 
forbid that the amiable Lydia ſhould 
„ mourn your fall! But that is in the hand of 
Heaven. It is in your own that ſhe ſhall 
not lament your diſhonour,” 


Here Emilia Eaglefield quitted the room, 
and her fair friend followed her. Captain 
Sy Hamilton 
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Hamilton interrupting his uncle exclaimed, 

« Dear Sir, what do you take me for? Have 

a better opinion of your newly adopted 

ſon; The ſafety of my Sovereign and my 

Country (they never can be divided with- 

out ruin to both) demand my ſword, and 

I have an arm to wield it.” — Enough,“ 

ſaid Aldworth : “ you are a glorious boy, 
and I hope to live to ſee you a General: 

and yet, perhaps, you think that an unrea- _ 

ſonable wilh ??'—*© You know that he-does - 9 
not think ſo, ſaid I. ord Montgomery. = 
« I do, indeed,” ſaid Aldworth; “ and 1 

ſhall ever have a high reſpe@ for your 

Lordſhip for ſeeing it, and laying itz.” 


- 
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CHAPTER LII. 


TIE gentlemen from Mr. Aldworth's 
paſſed the whole day with Mr. Hawthorn. 
Dinner was ordered at an early hour in 
compliance with the taſte of Mr. Ald- 
worth, and to fill up the intervening time 
a walk in the fields was propoſed. 


* 


It was late in the month of Odober. A 
fine ſummer had been ſucceeded by a 
warm and dry autumn. The ſoil being a 
gravel, the paths were not wet ſrom the 
ſhowers of the preceding day. The pal- 
tures had the verdure of ſpring rendered 
: more vivid by the recent rain, which ftand- 


ing 


— 
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ing in globules on the graſs glittered in 
the ſun. The woods, not yet diſrobed of 
their foliage by froſt or ungenial blaſts, - 
only ſhewed the gradual effe& of the de- 
clining year by the diſplay of a thouſand 
various hues, from the deep crimſon of 

the maple to the pale yellow of its kin- 
dred ſycamore; while the Engliſh oak, 
{till preſerving the vivid green of ſummer, 
formed a ſtriking contraſt to the dark 
branches of the Scots fir, which alike in all 
ſeaſons chaſtiſes the' gorgeous ſcenery of 
June, and enlivens- the dreary and naked 
foreſts of December. The ether was of a 
clear deep azure, that ſeldom tinges the 
ſummer ſky;- and the meridian ſun, receding 
further from the zenith as it approached the 
winter ſolſlice, cauſed every object to give 
a darker and a broader ſhade, thrown by the 
kcen brightneſs of the noon-tide rays into 
an obſcurity ſomething reſembling the ſha” 
dows ina very clear moonlight night. 


Sir Edward Eaglefield was - forcibly. 
ruck by the beautiful ſcenery around 
| 6 2 bim, 


— 
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him, and, to purſue the metaphor, the 
ſplendor with which the grand theatre of 
nature was illuminated. He ſaw every 
Object with the eye of a painter; for he 
was not only an enthuſiaſtic admirer of that 
art, but no mean artiſt himſelf, He recapi- 
tulated the charms of the ſurrounding land- 
ſcape with rapture, and concluded his 
eulogium by giving the preference to the 
appearance of the country in that autumnal 
*month to any other in the year, 


« I own, Str Edward,” ſaid Lord Mont- 
gomery, interrupting him, * I differ in opi- 
nion from you, I will not ſay toto cœlo, 
for I allow the ſuperiority of the deep blue 
of a ſerene autumnal {ky to that of any other 
ſeaſon ; but in every other reſpect I muſt. 
give the preference to ſpring and ſummer, 
You judge with the eye of a painter who 
only looks to what will produce effect in a 
picture, where the inconveniencies and even 
deformities of the archetype eſcape the ob- 
| ſervation. The rags of the beggar, or the 
moſt loathſome objeQ, ſickneſs, and even 

Oy death, 
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death, pleaſe us when well imitated on can 
vals, though we 'ſhould turn from them 
with horror and diſguſt in reality ; and if 
objects in themſelves abſolutely diſagree= 
able delight the eye when well imitated, 
what myſt be the effect of a ſcene like this? 
Yet this ſcene, brilliant as it is, has many 
defeQs, though they are not immediate ob- 
je&s of the ſight. The poet, whoſe art 
comprehends the objects of every ſenſe, 
knows this. -For one poetical deſcription 
of autumn, there are a thouſand of ſpring 
and ſummer, It is true, the path on which 
we walk is dry; but the dew, which the 
oblique and tranſient rays of the noon- day 

fun at this ſeafon of the year never exhale, 
renders a deviation from it unpleaſant, un- 
leſs our feet are properly guarded. The 
fields are open to the ſportſman, but not to 
the ladies, unleſs they are ſo equipped as la- 
dies never ſhould be equipped. Though the 
trees have not loſt their foliage, the wood= 
land walk andthe ſurface of the brook are co- 
vered with leaves that fall with every breeze. 
The d may be pleaſed with the variegated 
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cours of the withering foreſt, but the ima- 
gination is wounded by them. The bloſ- 
ſoms of the ſpring breathe youth and 
fragrance; the leaves of autumn ſmell of 
age and decay: one wears the glow of 
beauty and health, the other the conſump- 
tive fluſh that fairly-tinQtures the languid 
cheek of ſickneſs; it is the ſymptom of 
decay, the harbinger of death. Is the cho- 
ral harmony of the vocal groves of May to 
yield to the melancholy ſong of the ſoli- 
tary red-breaft preluding winter? Theſe 
reſlections have ſo ſtrong an effect on me, 
that, without recurring to the bloſſoms that 
pairit every ſhrub in May, the luxuriant 
verdure of the meadows in June adorned 
by a thouſand varied tints of purple, yel- 
low, and white, yet untouched by the 
ſeythe, and the plains in July covered 
wich undulating wheat, whoſe vivid green 
is ſhightly tinged with the faint azure of 
the bloom, even the firſt appearance of the 
hepatica and winter aconite, though peep- 
ing from beneath the froſts of January, 
pleaſe me mare > than the yellow ſtubbles of 

| September, 
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September, which give me a melancholy 
{enſation, hardly removed by the reflection 
that their produce ſafely houſed has re- 
warded the toil of the farmer, and opened 


a free career to the manly ſports of the 
field. 


This difference has never been placed 
in a ſtronger light than by the philoſopher 
of Switzerland, whoſe animated deſcrip- 

tions we have fo often traced among the 
woods and rocks that produced them. In 
his Emile he fays, In fpring the country is 
nearly bare, n 1s not yet covered with any 
thing; the woods afford no ſhade, the ver- 
dure is only in embryo, and yet the heart 
is touched with its appearance. In ſeeing 
the renovation of nature we feel ourſelves- 
re-animated ; we are ſurrounded by images 
of pleaſure. Thoſe attendants: on plea- 
ſure, the tears of ſenſibility, already ſtand 
in our eye-lids. The proſpett of the vin- 
tage may be animated, lively, and agree 
_ but we. behold it. with. unmoiſt- 
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ened eyes. Whence ariſes this difference? 
It 1s becauſe to the appearance of ſpring 
the imagination joins that of the ſeaſons 
which are to follow; to thoſe tender 
buds that the eye perceives, the imagi- 
ration adds flowers, and fruit, and ſhade; 
ſhe unites in one point the different ſea- 
ſons that are to ſucceed, and ſees thofe ob- 
jefts not ſo much as they will be,, as in the 
manner ſhe deſires they ſhould be, ſince 
ſhe has the power of ſelection. In au- 
tumn, on the contrary, we only ſee what 
in reality is before our eyes. If we would 
look forward towards ſpring, we are ſtopped 
by winter, and the frozen imagination ex- 
poires amid ice and ſnow.” ”_ 


„am much obliged to you for gour 
quotation from a favourite writer, a =o 
as far as the imagination goes,” replied Sir 
Edward: © it was a paſſage I bave heard 
my father repeat when I was a boy, In- 
deed he carried this anticipating faculty ſv 
far, that he uſed to call Chriſtmas-day the 

| firſt 
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firſt day of ſummer—an idea that is wel 
exemplified in this ſtanza of Akenſide's 
ode on the winter ſolſtice : 


© But let my drooping genius riſe 

And hail the ſun's remoteſt ray ; 

Now, now he climbs the northern ſkies, 

To-morrow nearer than to-day. 

Then, louder howl the ſtormy blaſt, 
Be land and ocean worſe defaced, 

Yet brighter hours are on the wing, 
And fancy, through the wintry gloom, 
Radiant-with dews and flowers in bloom, 

Already hails the emerging ſpring.” _ 
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CHAPTER LIII. 


4 


- 


Ki 


— 


THEY now arrived at the top of a gentle 
eminence which commanded an extenſive 
 proſpeR over the adjacent country. Di- 
realy under them was a large wood, whence 
their ears were ſoon ſaluted by the chiding 
of hounds and the cheering voice of the 
- huntſman.._ - f * 


All at once the pack burſt into a loud 
peal, and the cover echoed with the * ſweet 
thunder,” whilea loud talhj- oe“ from Sammy 

EE Hawthorn; 


The author of The Spiritual Quixote, in that ex- 
eellent novel, which perhaps we may claſs next to thoſe 
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Hawthorn, accompanied wich the waving. 
of his hat, drawing their attention to the 
corner of the wood, they pereeived the fox 
ſtealing off along the ſide of a hedge. The 
fox-hunters immediately repeated Sammy's 
ſignal; the cry of the hounds ſwelled with 
redoubled force. On the ſide of the wood 
where the fox broke cover, repeated view 
hollas mingled with the hunting-horn en- 
couraged the leading hounds; while on 
the oppolite fide the frequent clanging of 
the whip impelled the laggers, till the whole 
pack, daſhing from the cover, ſpread over 
the fields in the direction the fox had taken, 
topping every fence that  oppoled their 
courſe, and carolling W joy in notes of J 
eeſtacy. 


Young Hawthorn on this can would 
N have quoted Shakeſpeare if he 


of Fielding, gives 8 of the word: 
Talhy-bae quaſi Tail O ho!—The dog language of 
France gives us a more probable derivation, Tayo! : 
Tayo! Tayo! Ca ve bien, mes petits coquins! 


LO G 6 ;-- 4. 
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had ever read him, and have roared out in 
the words of King Richard, 


&« A horſe! a horſe! my kingdom for a horſe !” 


Hie, however, heartily bewailed his want of 
one in plain proſe, continually bawling out, 
There's mufic!—there's harmony for 
you! What eoncert or oratorio is equal 
to this? What muſic?” ſaid Aldworth. 
—* Zounds!—are you deaf?” cried the 
other; © can't you hear it ??—* How 
the devil ſhould 1,” replied Aldworth, 

_ « while the dogs and thoſe d—d poſt horns 
make ſuch a confounded noiſe ?” 


Wich this farcafm of the old gentleman, 
which by the way we believe is borrowed 
from the compilation of the facetious. Joe 
Miller, we confeſs we do not agree. We 
think the ery of a pack of hounds perfeQly 
in uniſon with a brilliant day in October, 
though we ſhould be ſorry to hear it diſ- 
turb the melody gf the grove in the genial. 
feaſon of the loves and graces ; and we 
hardly think the moſt phlegmatic ſpectator 

could 
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eould have witneſſed the general animation 


- without partaking of the enthuſiaſm in ſome 
degree. vl 


From the commanding ſituation in whichr 
they, were placed, they ſurveyed the whole 
chace at their eaſe. The hounds, high in 
mettle, flew over the country with the ra- 
pidity of lightning, the cry ſinking gradu- 
ally away as the diſtance increaſed ; while 
the horſemen, ſcattered among the enclo- 
ſures, urging their hunters to the top of 
their ſpeed, and clearing the different 
mounds in their rate, afforded a ſtill more 
intereſting ſpectacle, both from the variety 
of objetts they exhibited, and from being - 
men, and moſt of them the acquaintance 
of the ſpeQators, involved in much apparent 
difficulty and ſome danger. 2 


« And theſe fellows,” ſaid Mr. Ald- 15 
worth, ſtill petulant, though he knew not 10 
why, “ as Sylvia ſays in The Recruiting 

Officer, will hazard their lives in the pur- i 
ſuit 
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ſuit of a-fox, .and yet be afraid to o look an 
enemy in the face.“ 


0 Mr: Aldworth,” ſaid Lord Mont- 
- gomery, do not judge ſo hardly of our 
brave countrymen. There is hardly a 
_ ſportſman you now fee who is not armed 
and-enrolled'to ſerve. in the defence of his 
country; and ſurely they will not make 
worſe dragoons for being ſkilful riders, or 
charge an enemy with lefs alacrity becauſe 
they are in the habit of expoſing themſelves 
to danger for their amuſement. You have 
juſt quoted the words of a dramatic poet, 
give me leave to apply the words of a di- 
dattic poet (Somerville) to the circum- 
ſtances of the preſent day, and the moving 
picture before us. We wilt ſuppoſe them 
addreſſed to our gracious and beloved So- 
vereign, as they were in fact to his father: 


— If ſome envious power, Y 


Careleſs of right, and guileful, ſhould invade 
Tny Britain's commerce, or ſhould ſtrive in vai 
To wreſft the balance from thy. equal hand ; 
Thy hunter-train, in cheerful green arrayed, 
A band 


Wn ©, 
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A band undaunted, and inured to tails, 
Shall com̃paſs thee around, die at thy feet, 
Or hew thy paſſage thro th embattled foe, 
And clear thy way to fame; inſpired by thee, 
The nobler chace of glory ſhall purſue, 
Thro' fire and ſmoke and blood, and fields of * 
death.“ | 
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Mr. Aldworth ſaid, with a ſmile, “ I be- 
leve I was wrong, and I beg pardon of 
the patriotic fox-hunters.“ He then added, 
with a grave aſpect, I fear I have a little 
too much of the cynic in my manners: 
but it was not always ſo. If I have a par- 
tiality for ancient faſhions, it does not ariſe 
from my youth having been paſſed in hap- 
pineſs; 1t was not proſperity that drove me 
alone and friendleſs to a remote climate at 
the age of five-and-twenty :—but no more 
of this at preſent. I ſhall now learn to 
be happy myſelf, by making | ole: I love 


happy.” 


The Aikes being now removed from 
their ſight, and the time of day verging to- 
wards three, the party returned homeward, 

> * 1 EG 
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They had not proceeded far before Miſs 
Eaglefietd miſſed Viper, who had accom- 
panied her in her walk, and indeed was 
her conſtant companion. As Viper was a 
univerſal favourite, they all exerted their 
lungs in'calling him—but in vain. On not 
finding him at home on their return, it was 
the general opinion of all, though firſt ſug- 
geſted by Sammy Hawthorn as beſt ſkill- 
ed in canine propenſities, that as Viper, 
though now -a lady's pet, had a great deal 
of vermin in him, he had moſt probably 
joined his brother terriers in the chace ; 
and in conſequence of this opinion, a ſer- 
vant was diſpatched to the houſe of the 
gentleman who kept the hounds,” with 
orders to inquire for him at the kennel on 
their return from hunting, ; 


CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER LIV. 


THE remainder of the day was paſſed 


with much cheerfulneſs by all, except thoſe 


who had that within, which ſociety could 
not alleviate, The grief of thoſe who 
ſympathize with the misfortunes of others, 
however dear they may be, will occaſion- 


ally give way to the joy of the moment, or 8 


the ſtate of a feeling mind would be miſer- 
able indeed; but the internal anguiſh that 
wrings the heart of the ſufferer diſturbs 


the hour of repoſe, and poiſons the cup of 


mirth in every ſeaſon and in every place: 


« It preſſes to the memory 
Like damned guilty deeds to ſinners minds.“ 


When 
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When the ladies and gentlemen, after 
their temporary ſeparation in the dining- 
parlour, were re- aſſembled in the drawing- 
room, the converſation turned on the ſu- 
pernatural characters which, after a long 
baniſhment, had again taken poſſeſſion of 
the Engliſh Stage. 


J remember,” faid Mr. Aldworth, 
* when I uſed to frequent the theatres in 
my youth, ghoſts were ſo much in faſhion, 
that Jafftier and Pierre uſed to appear in 
perſon to Belvidera during the diſtracted 
{ſpeech that precedes her death ; and I be- 
lieve they are to be found in the ſtage di- 
rections of the old editions of the play; but 
ſurely they are very properly omitted, as 
being rather phantoms of a. deranged ima- 
gination than real appearances.” | 


« ] perfectly agree with you, ſaid Lord 
Montgomery, © as to thoſe ſpectres; but 1 
cannot approve the practice of Drury-lane 
in leaving out the ghoſt of Banquo, though 
en FN by. the authority of fo good a 

dramatic 
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dramatic critic as Lloyd *. In a play of 
Shakeſpeare, which above all others even 
of his ereative fancy abounds with pre- 
ternatural characters, to omit one of them 
only ſeems perfectly abſurd: beſides, we 
know the ghoſt appeared on the ſtage in the 

time of the author, and ſurely the coſtumi 
_of Shakeſpeare's theatre ſhould be ſacred. 
Were Banquo's ghoſt the only one in the 
play, more might be ſaid for its omiſſion, 
though I ſhould then queſtion the pro- 
priety of it, Macbeth, on going to fit 
down, firſt exclaims, The table's full!” 
and, on being told there is a place reſerved ' 
for him, ſimply aſks, « Where?” If his 
conſcience only had conjured up the ſpec- 


tre, the form of his murdered friend would: - | 


inſtantly have ſtruck him, and not the ge- 
neral appearance of a full table without 
diſtinguiſhing any particular perſon | ar 
place. As to the ghoſt being only viſible 
to him, the-ſame thing happens in the ſcene. - 
between Hamlet and his mother, where the 
ghoſt - ſpeaks. The apparition, however, 
* In The Actor, a Poem. . 

ſhould 
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ſhould be fo contrived as to riſe to ar 
empty ſeat at the table, which might be 


. eaſily done; for the blood-boltered Banquo 


riſing to an inſulated chair in the middle of 
the ſtage is ridiculous in the repreſenta- 
tion, and completely in oppoſition to the 
conduct of Macbeth, which I have juſt 


been mentioning.” 


« ] perfectly coincide with this obſer- 
vation,” faid Sir Edward Eaglefield; and 
when the alteration was firſt brought for- 


ward at Drury-Lane, it was ſo much the 


faſhion to admire it, that I began to trem- 
ble for all the wonderful machinery of our 
immortal poet. Nay, I atmoſt doubt, whe- 
ther the ghoſt of Hamlet, though as much a 
perſon of the drama“ as his ſon of fleſh aud 


blood, would have been permitted to © burſt 


his cearments and re- viſit the glimpſes of the 


There is a laughable ſtory told, I think in The 
Mirror, of a ſtrolling company performing Hamlet, 
with this notice at the bottom of the bill, The part 
of Hamlet for that night only, to be left out.” 


moan,” 
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moon, had not the taſte of the public 
taken ſuddenly another turn; for almoſt at 

the ſame time that Shakeſpeare's ancient 
ghoſt was kept below the boards of Drury- 
Lane, a modern one from the imagination 
of Mr. Boaden ſlalked over thoſe of Co- 
vent-Garden ; fince which, and the pub- 
lication of the very intereſting tale from 
which it is taken, we have been ſo be- 
ghoſted both in proſe and verſe, that Granvil, 
Moreton, and Beaumont have been ran- 
ſacked to afford incidents for our novels, 
and Hecate may ſummon her dramatic 
goblins about her in the words of- Shake- 
ſpeare— | 


Black ſpirits and white, 
Blue ſpirits and gray, 

- Mingle, mingle, mingle, 
You that mingle may. 


« By the way, as a very ingenious 
though rather eccentric writer has de- 
fended the introduction of blacks at a 
period when negro ſlaves were unknown 
in Europe, and has given us ſome hopes 

that 
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that he will treat us with a blue heroine, 


would not a negro ghoſt appearing to a 


white man be a pleaſing variety in the mar- 


| vellous? ſuppoſe, for inſtance, Yarico to 


Inkle,” 


„% What, would you kill poor Yarico,” 
ſaid Miſs Eaglefield, and make the _ 
end * a 


« I certainly would kill Yarico,” ſaid 
Sir- Edward, * which I think would make 
the drama end more happily than it does at 
preſent; for we could never lament che 
death of Yarico ſo much as her being 
married to ſuch a cruel, avaricious, unprin- 
cipled wretch as Inkle i is repreſented in 
the opera.” 


From a diſſertation on dramatic ghoſts 
the converſation. by degrees deviated: to 
ſtories of real, or rather ſuppoſed real 


ones; and- though every narration was 


prefaced by the narrator with an aſſertion 
of his total 2 of ſuch relations in 


general, 


— 
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general, yet there was always ſomething ſo 
very ſtriking in that particular ſtory, and 


the witneſſes of it were ſo well known and 


ſo reſpectable, that, while the eye and the 
features contradicted the affected ſcepti- 
ciſm of the tongue, the orator, being 
moved himſelf, moved alſo his audience; 
and the diſbelief of the underſtanding was 
overcome by the credulity of the imagi- 
nation. | ; 


Mr. Aldworth, obſerving the growing 


effect of theſe tales of wonder on the com- 
pany, faid with a very ſerious countenance, 
All theſe things are wonderful; but 1 
think I know an account of an apparition 
more extraordinary than any I have heard 
to-night ; it was related to me by a ſailor, 
who declared he himſelf was an eye-wit- 
neſs of it,” * We were failing,” he faid, 
© on the Indian ocean, in a ſhip called the 


New Hector; and as I was in the mid- 


watch, on a moon-light night, I ſaw the ghoſt 
of the Old Hector, which had been loſt, fail 
by us. I could ſwear to the ſhip, for I 

| hy ſaw 
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ſaw my old meſs-mate Tom Loney the 
boatſwain's mate on board her.“ Per- 
ceiving his audience ſmile, he added, 
« Marvellous as this may ſeem, I have ſo 
high an opinion of the honeſt tar's vera- 
city who related it, that I believe it as 
much; and indeed think it quite as proba- 
ble; as any of the other wonderful tales that 


have been told.” . 


As he was ending this curious relation, 
a ſervant informed them, that the man who 
had been ſent to the kennel was.returned 
without any tidings of Viper : and he add- 
ed, in anſwer to the inquiries of young 
Hawthorn, that the hounds had had a glo- 
rious run, but that the whipper-in was 
much hurt by a fall. 


Sammy immediately went out to learn 
the particulars of this intereſting intelli- 
gence. After an abſence of about a quar- 
ter of an hour, he came into the room 
with evident ſymptoms of perturbation and 
terror. It was ſome time before he could 

„ | recover 
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recover his voice; but at length he de- 


clared, that he was ſure both the whip- 
per-in and Viper were dead, for he had 
ſeen both their ghoſts. 

« Their ghoſts ! you blockhead ?” ſaid 
his father; © you have been liſtening to 
this fooliſh converſation—ladies and gen- 
tlemen, I beg your pardon—till you are 
afraid of your own ſhadow.” 


“Indeed, Sir,“ ſaid Sammy, „I was 


not at all afraid. I went to the ſtables as 
bold as a lion, whiſtling all the way ; and 
Will told me all about the chace, and how 
Dick's horſe; came down with him at a 
ſtaked hedge : but as I was returning, and 
croſſing the lane that leads to the village, 
I heard a dog bark; and looking up, I ſaw 
Viper as plain as I ſee you, following Dick 


on the ſame white gelding that he rode this 
morning.” 


Poor Sarhmy was laughed at for his ap- 
parition, whxh was declared to be the 
c Vor. I. H h COUN- 


/ 
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counterpart of the Old Hector. Supper 
now interrupted the further progreſs of 
theſe marvellous metaphyſics, and a more 
cheerful converſation took place till all the 
company retired to reſt, Mr. Aldworth 


and his gueſts ſleeping at the houſe, 


* 


* 


CHAPTER 


\ 
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CHAPTER Le. 


BUT, though all the company went to 


bed, they did not all enjoy the refreſhment 
of ſleep. The imagination of young Haw- 
thorn was ſo heated by the ſtories he had 
heard, and the apparitions he fancied he 
had ſeen, that he lay rolled up in the bed- 
clothes in a violent perſpiration, afraid to 
look up leſt he ſhould ſee the, ghoſt of the 
whipper-in peeping through the bed-cur 
tains, and thinking cM mouſ e 
behind oy: wainſco(t n ne bed 


* „s the 0 ect 
Viper pads Ang abe the room. pectre of 
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Emilia Eaglefield was haunted by viſions 
of another kind. Pleaſed as ſhe ſincerely 
vas at the bright proſpects that now open- 
ed on her once wretched friend, and pure 
as her gentle and benevolent mind was 
from the leaſt taint of ſo malignant a vice 
as envy, yet ſhe could not avoid contraſt- 
ing the preſent ſituation of Lydia Haw- 
"thorn with her own; and refleAing on the 
irreparable loſs ſhe had ſuſtained in the 
companion of her infancy, the friend and 
the lover of her youth, endeared by virtu- 
ous paſſion, approved by reaſon and re- 
fleQion, the tears flowed on her pillow, 
and ſhe almoſt wept aloud. 

Neither were the ſenſations of Lord 
Montgomery much more tranquil. Watch- 
ing with undiverted attention every emo- 
tion, every look of Emilia, he clearly read 
the ſituation of her heart, and was tumfelf 
truly wretched to fee her ſo. Of uniting 
her hapaineſs with his as he ſaw the im- 
_ poſſibility, he gave up the idea for ever; 
but his generous bern was deeply wound- 

cd 
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ed to perceive, no ſacrifice he could make, 
no effort he could exert, could reſtore 
tranquillity to the boſom of the idol of his 
ſoul; and while he beheld the object of 
his fondeſt and pureſt affection linking 
under a weight he could neuher remove 
nor alleviate, he felt how little the gifts of 
affluence and power, though employed for 
the purpoſes of benevolence, can influenee 
the real happineſs of their poſſeſſor, and 
how many evils are incident to human na- 
ture which no human aſſiſtance can re- F 
move. And with a ſentiment of fervent 
devotion, which ſurely neither miſbecame 
him as a man of quality nor debaſed him. 
as a man of ſpirit, he recommended his 
lovely and afflicted friend to that Being, 
who alone can heal the wounds his awe- 


ful and myſterious providence has inflict- 
ed. 2 


Lord Montgomery lay abforbed in theſe 
melancholy refleQions, till the firſt twi- 
light of the morning caſt a faint gleam into 
the room, Tired of toſſing from fide to .. 
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{ide without ſleep, he aroſe, and, dreſſing 
bimſelf, ſtrolled out into the fields. 


Fuſt as the upper part of the ſun's orb 
appeared like a bright golden wire over 
the ſummit, of the hills, increaſing every 
moment, till imperceptibly as the progreſs 
of thought the full diſk appeared, and ſhed a 
yellow radiance oyer the waving ſurface of 
the foreſt, he entered a path-way that led 
into a ſmall wood. He had not proceeded 
many paces before he was ftartled from a 


5 deep reverie by the barking of a dog ; and 


looking down he ſaw, not the ghoſt of Vi- 
per, but Viper himſelf, who, on recogni- 
fing his old acquaintance, was now teſtify 
ing his joy by wagging his tail, jumping on 
him,” and every other demonſtration of 


dog-hike ſatisfaction. 


As ſoon as Viper had finiſhed his gratu- 
lations to Lord Montgomery, he ran hal- 
tily forward, and in a few moments barked 


agaip, though in a key that ſhewed ſatiſ- 
faction rather than defiance. 


On 


A 
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On this Lord Montgomery puſhed haſ- 
tily forward, and, on ſuddenly turning an 
angle in the path, was almoſt petrified with 
ſurpriſe to behold the figure of Henry Be- 
verley before him. For a moment he was 
inclined to credit all the tales of the pre- 
ceding evening, and he eagerly cried out, 
„ Heavens and earth! what is it that I 
leer” - 


e You ſee,” replied Henry Beverley, 
t one of the moſt miſerable of mankind— 
one who is truly ſorry that the report 
which has been circulated of his death was 
not really verified. But be not alarmed 
I come not here to diſturb either your 


happineſs, or that o. The name diſtracts 
me 


So ſoon forgotten? But it is no mat- 
ter.“ 


Here he turned haſtily round, and was 
going off through the wood; but Lord 
Montgomery ſtopped him, ſaying, © For 
Heaven's ſake ſtay and explain yourſelf! — 


| What 


I ſhall vaniſh this moment for ever 
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What can you mean by interrupting my 
happineſs ?” 


« do not know what I mean——O 
Montague, forgive a ſudden gult of paſſion 
unworthy of my friendſhip for you—un- 
worthy of myſelf, I will not go—l will 
witneſs the happineſs. of the two deareſt 
objeQts I have on earth, and implore eter- 
nal bleſſings on you both.” 


„Henry Beverley,” ſaid Lord Mont- 
gomery, I am no ſtranger to your diſin- 
tereſted friendſhip, to the almoſt more than 
human ſelf-denial of your love. You ſaid 
ſomething about being forgotten I know 
not what rumours you may have heard, 
but I can partly gueſs; for, through the 
folly and vanity of Mr. Mortlock and Mrs. 
Margaret Eaglefield, 1 have been inno- 
cently the occaſion of much uneaſineſs to 
Emilia.“ 


„And are you not going to be married 
to her?” cried Beverley, eagerly inter- 


rupting * | 
0 Married 
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tc Married to her !—No:—her ſoul is 
devoted to your memory—living or dead . 
you never can have a rival in her affec- 
tions. The moment I learned the ſitua- 
tion of her heart, I deſiſted from the 
purſuit of her. My eyes were inſtantly 
opened to the generous motive that took 
you ſo abruptly from Lauſanne. I con- 
ceived myſelf the cauſe that tore you from 
Four friends, your love, your parent; that 
precipitated. you, as I thought, to an un- 
timely death. Thank Heaven, in that 
thought I was deceived. It ſhall be my 
endeavour, and I truſt it will be crowned 
with ſucceſs, to make my other fears as 
completely a deception. I have ſeen with 
agony not to be expreſſed the deep me- 
lancholy that preys on Emilia. Though 
my attachment to her is not new to you, 
and I have no wiſh to deny it—I declare 
% you upon my honour, that without any 
affectation of ſpecious ſtoiciſm, without 
any impulle of pride not to be conquered 
by you in this conteſt of friendſhip, I feel 
the moſt fincere happineſs in the certainty 
| H 5 that 
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that your return will reſtore tranquillity to 
her troubled ſpirit; a happineſs even para- 
mount to what I fee}, and it is no common 
one, in ſeeing you reſtored in ſafety to your 
friends and country.” 


During this ſpeech of his friend Bever- 
tey ſtood in filent attention, but his appa- 
rent agitation ſpoke the ſtrong workings 
of his mind, Lord Montgomery ſaw this, 
and, reading his thoughts, went on, —_— 
a more cheerful manner: 


My dear rand, l perceive the con- 
fit of your mind. You are a little un- 
kind to me—you are too proud to receive 
what you think an obligation from me, 
though you were ſo ready to confer one 
at the expence of your own peace of mind, 
Do not begin to be ſelhiſh now, and re- 
fuſe to confer another obligation by making 
me happy in ſeeing you and Emilia ſo.— 
I'll anſwer for the conſent of her brother 
and Lady Eaglefield, and a fig for Mr. 
Mortlock and Mrs, Margaret,—You look 

grave, 


A 
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grave. Do not think this Jevity aſſumed. 
It is the reſult of the real pleaſure I feel. 
The man muſt be weak indeed, who can- 
not conquer his paſſion for a-woman from 
whom he has never received any encou- 
ragement, whatever his attachment may 
have been, and however great her beauty 
and merit. It is the tearing afunder affec- 
tions which have been mutually engaged, 
that barbs the arrow of diſappointed paſ- 
fon, and prevents it from being ever era- 
dicated. This is not my caſe. I ceaſe to 
love Emilia Eaglefield, though I profeſs 
the warmelt eſteem for her. The preſent 
ſituation of my country, and the claims my 
own. fituation peculiarly gives it on me, 
chalk out duties to me ſufficient to oc- i 
cupy all my attention; and if I can occa- 
honally ſnatch any leiſure from thoſe du- 
ties, happy ſhall I be to devote it to the 
ſociety of you and the amiable Emilia, — 
Let this be a proof of the complete ex- 
tinction of my own paſſion. You are too 


well acquainted with my principles not to 
H 6 bc 
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be affured, that if I felt any other regard 
for her than what I ought to feel for the 
wife of my friend, I would ſooner die than 
ſet my foot over your threſhold.” 


« Montague !“ faid Henry Beverley, 
tears almoſt choak ing his utterance, © my 
dear Montague! forgive me for calling 
you by the plain appellation that you bore 
when our friendſhip commenced. You are 
the ſame noble. fellow—you are my ſupe- 
rior every way—lI am conquered—I will 
learn of you to act only from principle, 
and not from pride—I accept happineſs 
from your hand with gratitude,” 


« Then comes my turn to be proud,” 
ſaid Lord Montgomery, „and I truly am 
ſo of this victory. But a truce with he- 
roics, and let me know how you came here 
alive—for we have here almoſt an eye- 
witneſs of your death : nay, I have a 
{trong idea that your ghoſt appeared to 
poor Sammy Hawthorn laſt night.” 

Beverley, 


© 
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Beverley, now grown more calm' and 
collected, informed his friend, that in the 
retreat of the Britiſh troops from Holland 
he was wounded and taken by the enemy, 
and that, as many of the officers and ſol- 
diers ſaw him fall, it was very natural that 
a report of his death ſhould be generally 
ſpread throughout the army, as a cloſe 
confhinement, where he was more treated 
like a criminal than a priſoner of war, 
prevented any intercourſe with his friends, 
till the eſtabliſhment of a milder ſyſtem 
permitted him to re- viſit his native coun- 


try. 


| He added, that when he arrived in Lon- 
don, on inquiring for his friend Hamilton 
he learned he was out of town. He im- 
mediately wrote to his father, informing 
him of his arrival, to prevent the conſe- 
quences of a ſudden ſurpriſe at his unex- 
pected appearance, following his letter on 
poſt-horſes immediately, 


2 But how came you here?“ ſaid Lord 
Montgomery. 


* 5 


«] will 
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vill tell you.—Stopping at the town 
which is the next poſt from Saliſbury, while 
the horſes were getting ready I bad the 
curioſity to inquire after the family of the 
Hawthorns, whoſe reſidence I knew could 
not be far diftant. A man who had juſt 
alighted from his horfe ſaid, I can tel] 
you. all about them. The houſe is full of 
company: among the reſt, two ſtrange gen- 
tlemen who came to ' Squire Aldworth's, 
the great Indee Nabob, in a polt-chaiſe 
laſt night. There was a great rumpus, and 
another gentleman was kicked out of the 
Squire's houſe. And a young lady that 
he courted is going.to be married to one 
of the other ſtrange gentlemen, who, it 
ſeems, was an old ſuitor of hers. He 1s 

a Lord, I believe—Montgomery I think 
they call him.” 
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*« Tliſtened to this ſtrange confuſed ac- 
count with little attention, till young name 
was mentioned, when J inſtantly felt my- 
ſelf ſtrongly intereſted in it, and directly 

aſked with great impatience, if he knew the 
727 * lady's 


yo 
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lady's name to whom Lord Montgomery 
was going to be married? My informer 
replied, he was not quite certain: Some 
ſay it is to Miſs Liddy, Squire Hawthorn's 
daughter, and fome fay it 1s to a ſtrange 
Mifs Eaglefield, or Inglefield, I am 
not certain which, with whom they got ac- 
quainted in foreign parts, and who is now 
ſtaying at the *Squire's along with her bro- 
ther, who is a Knight.“ 


« Some hints of this kind had been given 
me during my ſhort ſtay in London.— 
Knowing your attachment to Miſs Eagle- 
field knowing how improbable it was 
that you could be going to marry Miſs 
Hawthorn, and combining with thefe 
thoughts the extraordinary circumſtance of 
you and the Eaglefield family being toge- 
ther at Mr. Hawthorn's, I concluded that 
you atlually were on the eve of being 
united to Emilia. My feelings on this oc- 
caſion I cannot deſcribe, though ] certain- 
ly had no right to be offended,- and no 
reaſon to be ſurpriſed ; for, if my condutt 

| . in 
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in quitting Lauſanne had any fixed prin- 
ciple at all, it was to lead to that event: 
and 1t was perhaps even worle than folly 
to ſet. up pretenſions after my ſuppoſed 
death, which I had voluntarily renounced 
when I was known to be alive. My paſ- 
ions, however, preſſed too ſtrongly on me 
to be under the controul of my reaſon— 
I directly mounted my horſe, and ordered 
the guide to conduct me to. Mr. Haw- 
thorn's houſe; and when I came in“ ſight 
of the village, 1 directed him to go on to 
Saliſbury and wait my coming. I myſelf 
rode about the fields till it was night, and 
then went to a ſmall ale-houſe in the 
village, where I heard more that con- 
firmed the former account ; and hither 1 


wandered as ſoon as it was light, un- 


certain whether I ſhould ſeek an inter- 


» 
view wh you, or purſue my way to my 
father” Tg 


«- But how came this dog with you?“ 
faid Lord Montgomery. 


« During 


* 
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% During my deſultory ride yeſterday, 
a pack of hounds croſſed me. Among the 
attendant terriers I ſaw one that · reſem- 
bled Viper ſo much, that I could not for- 
bear calling to him; and to my furpriſe I 
found it really was my old dog, who was ſo 
glad to recogniſe his maſter, that he left 
the purſuits of his ſport and followed me.“ 


« Pray, what was the colour of the horſe 
you rode?“ | 


„White. Why do you aſk ?” 


Perhaps you will ſmile at the cauſeof my 
curioſity preſently, though it now appears 
impertinent. But you have other news to 
learn, and other friends to meet that you 
little expect. The family will ſoon be aſ- 
ſembled at breakfaſt—I will go and prepare 
the way for your reception—but I think I 
will take Viper with me as a maſter of the 
ceremonies ; he will be a welcome gueſt, 
as his abſence has occaſioned much uneaſi- 
neſs to his fair patronels.” 


All 
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All the coaxing and ſolicitation of Lord 
Montgomery could not prevail on Viper 
to leave his newly-recovered maſter, and 
he was obliged to take him in his arms; 
againſt which violence the terrier made 
ſome reſiſtance by ſtruggling, and ſome re- 
monftrances by growling. But Lord Mont- 
gomery perſevered, as he thought he might 
be of ſome uſe in breaking to Emilia the 
bappy tidings of Beveriey's return. 


\ 


— 


CIAPTER 
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CHAPTER LVI. 


LoRD Montgomery found all the family 
at the breakfaſt table. Miſs Eaglefield 
expreſſed great ſatisfaction at ſeeing Viper 
in ſafety, But no ſooner was he put down, 
than to her great ſurpriſe, notwithſtanding 
the invitation of her melodious voice, ſe- 
conded by the proffered bribery of a piece 
of toaſt and butter, he took the advantage 
of the door being open, and went off full 
ſpeed. 


This odd manceuvre of the dog greatly 
ſurpriſed Emilia. Lord Montgomery made 
the following him a pretence fer not fitting 
down to breakfaſt; and winking on Sir Ed- 

| ward, 
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ward, he aroſe from the table, and they 
went out together. 


Sir Edward now heard with mingled 
wonder and joy the account of his friend's 
return, The meeting between him and 
Henry Beverley was very affecting; and 
Sir Edward could not avoid expreſſing 
much concern at the coldneſs of his con- 
dutt to him for ſome time before they 
parted. But Beverley ſtopped him: “ 1 
confeſs,“ he ſaid, I ſaw with regret, 
- that the difference which our mode of 
education had made in our manners had 
ſomething abated the warmth of our early 
affection. But as I was ſure my friend's 
good ſenſe would lead him to ſhake off in 
manhood the prejudices that his youth had 
imbibed from improper teachers, ſo I was 
equally certain his excellent heart would 


again return to the connettions of his in- 
fancy.“ 


« My dear Beverley,” he replied, © I 
flatter myſelf that my heart will do juſtice 
0 
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to your good opinion; but to my good 
ſenſe I owe nothing as to the alteration 
which I hope you will find both in my 
manners and my actions. Like Cymon in 
Dryden's fable, I was poliſhed—or, as my 
former preceptors would probably call it, 
unpoliſhed—by falling in love. I need not, 
I am ſure, point out to you the fair Iphi- 
genia. She is well known to my friend, 
and was by no means inſenſible to his me- 
rit. But henceforth I hope to know you 
by a dearer name than friend, and now 


take you by the hand as my brother.” 


The feelings of both were now raiſed to 
that excels of joy that verges toward the 
borders of pain; which Lord Montgo- 
mery obſerving, he thus interrupted them: 
« Since that is the caſe, it would be well if 
the two brothers would think a little of the 
lovely cauſe of their affinity, and confider 
of the beſt means of diſcovering the happy 
event of Henry's return to her gentle 


mind, and not ſuffer her to continue a mo- 


ment 


2 — . 


©. 
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ment longer in her preſent anguiſh of 
mind.” 


This, it was unanimouſly agreed, could 
be only done by Lady Eaglefield. To 
her, therefore, it was communicated, and 
by her it was gradually and tenderly im- 
parted to her daughter. To deſcribe the 
tranſition from the depth of ſorrow to the 
higheſt pitch of happineſs which perhaps 
human nature is capable of ſupporting, 
that took place in the boſom of Emilia, 
as the delicate attention of a fond and pru- 
dent mother led her from a firſt faint dawn 
of hope to the placing her in the arms of 
her loving and beloved Beverley, is a taſk 
to which we find ourſelves totally unequal. 
In this, therefore, as in ſome other in- 
ſtances, we refer ourſelves to the imagi- 
nation of the reader, which will either 
draw a better picture than the pencil of 
the fineſt artiſt can delineate, or will not be 
able to perceive any beauty in the moſt ex- 
quiſite portrait, though drawn by the hand 


of a Charlotte Smith. | 
It 
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It was, perhaps, hardly poſfible to find a 
more happy group than was now aſſembled 
at Mr. Hawthorn's. The whole day was 
paſſed with the higheſt degree of good hu- 
mour and cheerfulneſs, the leaſt of which 
was expreſſed by thoſe who really experi- 


enced the moſt heartfelt delight; for, if 


neither Major Beverley nor Captain Ha- 
milton, Miſs Eaglefield nor Miſs Haw- 
thorn, were quite ſo merry as Sammy, it is 
more than probable they were at leaſt quite 


as happy. 


Sammy was peculiarly elated at the rea- 
lity, as he termed it, of his ghoſts: © for 
though my father,” he ſaid, © wanted to 
perſuade me I ſaw nothing, yet I did fee 
ſomething. Viper, to be ſure, is alive, and 
I find the whipper-in is not much hurt. 
But I ſaw Viper ſure enough; and it was 
the Major there that I took for Dick, who 
was upon a white horſe exactly like that 1 
law him upon yeſterday a-hunting, and one 
might eaſily take one for the other by 
moonlight,” | e en, 

| « ſin- 
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I fincerely congratulate Mr. Samuel,” 


| ſaid Aldworth, ** on the verification of his 


ſpectres; which happens exactly in the 
ſame way that every other ſtory of the 
ſame kind has been verified, or at leaſt 
would be if it were carefully inveſtigated.” 


« You are very ſevere upon the mar- 
vellous, Mr. Aldworth,” ſaid Lady Eagle- 
field; „but when ſupernatural charaQers 
are well introduced into works of ac- 
knowledged fiction, I own they always give 
me both pleaſure and intereſt; and you 
yourſelf was yeſterday an advocate for 
Banquo's ghoſt. As for a real beltef in 
apparitions, ſurely infidelity is more the 
charafter of the preſent day than co ll 
ſtition.”? 


*] am perfealy ready to defend my 
former opinion of ghoſts in fiftitious ſtory, 
Madam, replied Aldworth, “ when they 
are the production of great and creative 
genius. But how ſeldom do we find this! 
One of che firſt poets in our language gives 

me 
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the monopoly of magic to Shakeſpeare. 
When Dryden ſays, 


— Shakeſpeare's magic could not copied be, 
Within that circle none durſt walk but he'— - 


[ tremble at the raſhneſs of inferior bargs. 
As for the other obſervation of your lady- 
ſhip, it is but too ſtrue. Yet ſuch is the 
unaccountable frame of the human mind, 
that the higheſt degree of ſcepticiſm and 
the weakeſt ſuperſtition are by no means 
incompatible. The man whoſe credulity 
is founded on early impreſſions made on 
his imagination, and who only diſbelieves 
ſolemn and important truths becauſe he 
will not hear them, or cannot underſtand 
them, will brave the power of his Creator 
when encouraged by day-light and good 
company, and tremble at the falling of a 
ſtraw when in ſolitude and. ſilence.“ 


Vor. II. 1 CHAPTER 


hs 
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CHAPTER LVII. 


TIE next morning Henry Beverley pro- 
poſed going into Devonſhire to his father. 
Sir Edward Eaglefield endeavoured to pre- 
vail on him to delay his journey for a day 
or two, when he purpoſed returning bim 
ſelf to Eaglefield Caſtle, wich his mother 
and ſiſter, as he expected a viſit from Mr. 
Fraſer and his family, and hoped to pre- 
vail on Mr. and Mrs. Hawthorn and Ly- 
dia to accompany them as well as Mr. 
Aldworth and his nephew; neither was 
Sammy left out of the invitation. 


The propoſal was made with ſo much 
cordiality, and was ſo agreeable to all par- 
nes, 
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ties, that there was no difſentient voice 
except Henry Beverlcy's. His filial affec- 
tion overcame his inclination to wait for 
his friends, dear as moſt of them were to 
him, and one ſuperlatively ſo. He ſet 
out immediately on his poſt-horſe, joiggd 


the guide who had waited with much im- 


patience for him at Saliſbury, and purſued 
his journey into Devonſhire. 


| Stopping at an inn within a tew miles of 

his father's houſe to change horles, as he 
was walking in the inn-yard while that 
operation was performing, he was {uddenly 
{tartled by the exclamation of © Merciful 
and myſterious Providence My ſon !— 
my fon!—” and in a moment found him- 
ſelf in the arms of his father. 


That in the cup of human life the ingredi- 


ents of miſery and happineſs are mingled, is 
a truth that hasnever yet been contraverted; 
but whether it ariſes from the tranſition of 
miſery to happineſs being more rare than 
the reverſe, or from any other cauſe, the 


I” 


I 2 fact 
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fact certainly is, that unexpeAed joy is more 
difficult to bear with moderation than un- 
expected ſorrow. The firſt has frequently 
been fatal, the latter ſeldom or never but 
to perſons of debilitated conſtitution. The 
Chriſtian philoſophy that had-enabled Mr. 
Beverley to bear with patient reſignation 
the ſuppoſed death of his fon, now funk 
under the joy of this ſurpriſing interview. 
His voice failed him; his boſom ſhook 
with hyſteric convulſions; and had not a 
copious ſhower of tears come critically to 
his relief, the conſequences -might have 
been mortal. 


As ſoon as he could recover himſelf 
enough te think, the firſt effuſions of that 
faculty were directed in pious gratitude to 
the giver and preſerver of life, for this it 
| ſeemed miraculous reſtoration of his ſon ; 
the next, to his inquiries into the cauſe of 
the wonderful event. No ſooner had theſe 
been ſatisfied by Henry with an account of 
:-- ſcenes of happineſs chat were now open- 
him, than he took him again in bis 

arms. 


— 
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arms. His tongue was ſilent: but he who 
frames the heart and direAs all its motions,, 
read a thankſgiving there that no human 
voice could. articulate. 


It now remains to account for Mr. Be- 
verley's being unacquainted with his ſon's 
ſafety, as he had previouſly written to in- 
form him of it. But he had been for ſme 
days on a viſit to a friend on the other fide 
of the county, and was now on his return 


home; conſequently Henry's letter. had not 
yet reached him. 


13 CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER LVIII. 


ALL the gueſts whom Sir Edward had 
mvited were now arrived at Eaglefield 
Caſtle ; and as Mr. Fraſer and his family 
ſoon joined them, the whole party which 
had met were again aſſembled, with the 
exception only of Mr. Mortlock and Mrs. 
Margaret, whoſe abſence was not much 
regretted, eſpecially as their place in the 
fociety was much better filled by the addi- 
tion of Mr. Beverley, Mr, Aldworth, and 
Captain Hamilton, 
* 

Among the firſt to welcome the return 
of the maſter of Eaglefield Caſtle and his 
friends was old Robert. The moment he 

ſaw 
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ſaw Mr. Aldworth, he regarded him with 
particular attention, as if his face brought 
back to his memory features that had once 
been familiar to him. But as ſoon as he 
heard his name mentioned, he went up to 
him, and, calling him by it, inquired after 
his health in accents of affectionate reſpeQ. 


This ſurpriſed Mr. Aldworth, who did 
not recolle& Robert in the leaſt, till he 
recalled him to his memory, by aſking him 
if he had forgotten his. groom-boy Bob 
Adams. 


« No, indeed, I have not,” ſaid: Mr; 
Aldworth, “nor the day on which I laſt 
faw you, If you are that perſon, and I 
think 1 can retrace your features, I fear 
I left you involved in ſome difficulty; but 
it ſhall now be my care to make you ample 
amends,” 


« [ndeed you mult not, Mr. Aldworth,” | 
ſad Sir Edward, interrupting him; © 1 
14 muſt 
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muſt here fet bounds to your generoſity, 
Robert has been upwards of forty years in 
the ſervice of my family, and on me it is in- 
cumbent to reward him for his honeſty and 
fidelity during that long period. It is my 
intention to ſettte him on a farm, and ſtock 
it for him, whenever he chooſes to retire 
\-from his preſent ſituation,” 


„Then, an't pleaſe your honour,” faid 

£ obert, “that will be never. I have met 
with ſuch kind treatment from yourſelf, 
/your father, and your grandfather, ever 
ſince I came into your family a diſtreſſed 
lad, when I left Squire Aldworth, or rather 
when the *Squire left me, that my only wiſh 
is to die, as J have lived, in your ſervice.” 


« Well, Robert,” ſaid Sir Edward, © it 
| ſhall be as you pleaſe. If it is not your 
own wiſh, it never will be mine, that you 
. quit this houſe.” | 


| 15 * . 
Robert thanked him with one of his beſt 
bows, and as good a ſpeech as he could 
| make 
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make on the occaſion, accompanied with a 


look of reſpe& and gratitude that was more 
ſignificant than either. 


What had been. mentioned of the abrupt 
ſeparation of Mr. Aldworth and: his ſer- 
vant, accompanied: with: the hint he had 
once before dropped: of. the: cauſe. of his 
leaving England. in his youth, ſtrongly ex- 
cited the curioſity of all who were preſent. 
This curioſity, he was preſſed to gratify 
with as much earneſtneſs as the politeneſs. 
of the company could authoriſe ; to which. 
he readily. conſented, ſaying, © If the miſ- 
fortunes- of the early life of an old man 

can at all intereſt thoſe. who now kindly 
take part in bis welfare, I will readily give- 
them the ſtory of my youth. 
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* 


CHAPTER LIX. 


- My father died when I was fo young 
as not to be ſenſible of his loſs. As his 


private fortune was very ſmall, though he 


had a large income from a very lucrative 
place that he held in one of the offices 
under government, his death obliged my 
mother to make a great retrenchment in 


her manner of living. Nevertheleſs, ſhe 


ſpared no expence in my education—a mea- 


fure not ſo impracticable with a circum- 
ſcribed fortune then as it is at preſent, 


when the charge of keeping a lad at a 


public ſchool, and afterwards at the uni- 
verſity, 
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verſity, is equal to the expenditure of a. 
genteel family in moderate circumſtances. 


* When I was about elevem years of age, 
my mother was introduced to a perſon of 
the name of Delaval. He was in the 
mercantile line, and had the reputation of 
being a man of opulence; On this conſi- 
deration, and: with an idea that his fortune 
might be of uſe in bringing me forward in 
the world, (at leaſt ſuch ſhe declared was 
her only motive, ) ſhe was prevailed on to 
marry him. 


* As he was very affectionate to my 
mother and very kind to me, I paſſed my 
time very pleaſantly, at home during my 
vacations. One daughter, the mother of 
this young man, born within a year after 

their marriage, was their only offspring. Of 
per ] grew very fond, and her partiality for 
me was equally ſtrong. 


LIM 1 left the univerſity as ſoon as I came 
of age; and intending to follow the pro- 
| I 6 feſſion 
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 ſellion of the law, I entered myſelf at the 
Temple. I was neither extravagant nor 
idle, though I did not ſcruple occaſionally 
to enliven the ſeverer ſtudies of juriſpru- 
dence by viſiting the theatres, and mixing 
in polite and convivial fociety. This I 
was enabled to do without injury to my 
own ſcanty fortune, by the liberal aſſiſt- 
ance of my ſtep-father, who indulged me, 
beſides, in keeping a ſervant and a couple 
of horſes at his expence. 


« My fiſter was now fixed at a boarding- 
ſchool within a few miles of London, where 
1. frequently vifited her, and often fell 
into company with a young lady of about 
twenty, who was a parlour-boarder, and 
who appeared very partial to Caroline, 1 
foon entertained a violent paſſion for her; 
our regard was reciprocal; and, attending 
more to the ſuggeſtions of love than of ol og 
dence, we married. 


© I here again experienced the kindneſs 
of Mr. Delaval, who reconciled my mother 
| to 
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to the match, and took me and my wife into 
his houſe. | 


The firſt long vacation after our mar- 
riage, my wife's health* having ſuffered 
from a miſcarriage, and being adviſed to 
try ſea-bathing, we went to a ſmall fiſning- 
town on the coaſt of Suſſex, for ſuch was 
Brighthelmſtone then; taking only my 
groom-boy (that honeſt old man), and 
lodging and boarding in a little farm-houſe, 
whoſe maſter was half an huſbandman and 
half a ſmuggler. Here I became acquaint- 
ed with a young officer who was recruiting 
in that county, and who, though neither 
very wiſe nor very witty, was lively and 
good-humoured, and made an agreeable 
third perſon to break Wee nts our fa. 
mily tète-à-tète. 


% To paſs over as briefly as _oſſible' the 
remainder. of my painful ſtory On my re- 
turning one morning from hunting, I found 
my wife had eloped with this empty cox- 
comb, and was gone towards London. I 
| imme- 
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immediately purſued them without diſ- 
mounting; but having had a very hard 
chace in the morning, when 1 got to Lewes 
my horſes could proceed no further, and I 
was obliged to ſubmit to the tedious con- 
veyance of a ſtage—very different from the 
preſent flying vehicles, 


© I went immediately to my father-in- 
law—But, good God! what was my horror 
at finding the houſe in the utmoſt diſtreſs 
and confuſion ! Mr. Delaval had juft put 
a period to his own exiſtence—and my 
mother, whoſe health had been for ſome 
_ time viſibly on the decline, was thrown 
into violent convulſions by the ſhock, 
which were very ſoon fatal to her. As 
ſoon as I could at all recollea myſelf, after 
theſe complicated ſtrokes of misfortune, I 
found this to be my ſituation :—Abandon- 
ed by my wife—deprived by death of my 
mother my fortune . loft, it having been 
placed in Mr. Delaval's hands, whoſe ru- 
ined affairs had occaſioned' his. ſuicide 
with ten guineas in my pocket, and owing 

yr | about 
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about a hundred. The only object on 
earth that now intereſted me was my ſiſter. 
She had two thouſand pounds in the hands 
of truſtees, which the creditors could not 
touch, it being ſecured by a ſettlement pre- 
vious to the marriage. 
« After many different reſolutions, I at 

laſt determined on quitting the ſcene of 
my miſery. I wrote tomy ſiſter's truſtees, 
recommending her ſtrongly to their care 
and protection. I wrote alfo to Robert at 
Lewes, giving him my horſes to diſpoſe of 
in ſatisfadtion for the wages I owed him.— 
I then flew to the boarding- ſchool, abhor- 

rent as the place was to me from recollec4 
tion, to take a farewell of my dear Caroline, 

and gave her that locket which has been 

the happy inſtrument of reſtoring her ſon. 
to me. I then entered on board a ſhip 

bound for China, where induſtry and pa- 
tience, aſſiſted by good fortune during a 

ſeries of forty years, raiſed me to en | 
but not to happinels, 


* . « On 
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«© On my return to England, I inquired” 
after my faithleſs wife, but have never 
been able to-learn any thing of her; nei- 
ther was I more lucky with regard to my 
ſiſter, till chance brought me acquainted 
with her image in this excellent and brave 
young man, from whom,. and his lovely 
partner, I hope to receive in my age that 

domeſtic felicity. of which my youth was 
_ unfortunately deprived.” 


« And bleſſed inſtruments, Sir, faid 
Robert, © were your horſes to me, though 
at firſt they had nearly been fatal to me. 
A lad in my ſituation having two fine 
Hunters to ſell; was in itſelf ſuſpicious, 
which was rendered more ſo by. my. being 
obliged to offer them at a price much be- 
low their value, as I was- not able to pay 
for their keep. I was accordingly taken up 
as a horſe-ſtealer, and carried before a 


_ juſtice; and I ſhould have certainly been 
ſent to jail, bad it not been for his ho- 
nour's worthy grand-father, Sir John, who 
happened to be in that country, He exa- 
BEES. mined. 
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mined me thoroughly, read my maſter's 
leuer, and was ſo convinced of my inno- 
cence, that he not only got me ſet free, but 
bought my horſes at a fair price, and took 
me with them into his ſervice.” 


CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER LX. 


Arx the period to which this hiſtory is 
now arrived, the reader will have little 
difficulty in anticipating the cataſtrophe ; 

* and as the characters are now all aſſembled 
in a group, we might adopt the practice of 
the newly- imported German dramas, and 
precipitately drop the curtain on them.— 
But though we are happy to ſee intereſt 
and pathos drawn from any ſource where- 
ever they can be found, we do not approve 

the borrowing of theatrical arrangement 
from comparatively a barbarous ſtage :— 
to ſuch, therefore, of our readers who 


like 
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like to take a farewell of their friends be- 
fore they part, we dedicate this chapter. 
Thoſe who prefer the method of Kotzebue 
to that of the Britiſh poets from Shakeſ- 
peare to Cumberland, may drop the cur- 


tain when they pleaſe by cloſing the vo- 
lume. | 


As ſoon as the neceſſary preliminaries 
could be arranged, Sir Edward Eaglefield 
received the hand of Miſs Frafer, and Cap- 
; tain Hamilton the hand of Miſs Hawthorn. 
Henry Beverley and Emilia Eaglefield 
were rewarded for the faithful conſtancy 
of the, one, and the generous ſelf-denial 
of the other, by having the union of their 
hearts, which had exiſted earlier than 
their recolledtion could trace, ſanctioned 
by the full approbation of all their friends, 
and confirmed at the altar by the bene- 
diction of the reverend and truly reve- 
red Mr. Beverley. And that gentleman, 
though his delicate ſpirit of independence 
would not ſuffer his ſon to receive any 
addition to. his fortune from the liberal 

offers 
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offers of Lord Montgomery, was through 
the intereſt of that excellent young no- 
bleman advanced to high dignity in the 
church — and never was intereſt more 
worthily employed. Major Beverley alſo 
was ſoon promoted, firſt to a Lieutenant- 
colonelcy, and then to the command of 
a regiment; while Sir Edward Eaglefield 
made a large addition to the fortune that 
was ſettled on his fiſter, purchaſing for her 
a conſiderable eſtate, with a good houſe 
upon it, in the neighbourhood of Eagle- 
field Caſtle ; Lady Eaglefield dividing her 
time between her ſon and daughter, which 
was, in faQ, living with both, as their fa- 
milies were ſeldom apart. 


Mr. Aldworth retired to a farm-houſe, 
in which he fitted up a few comfortable 
rooms for himſelf, and the occaſional re- 
ception of his friends, reſigning his own 
houſe to his nephew, who received ſoon 
afterwards an acquiſition of fortune from 
his paternal uncle the clergyman, who 
only lived long enough to be informed of 
the 
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the vindication of his character, and to 
make a will in his favour. 


By the advice of Mr. Aldworth, and the 
aſſiſtance of his ſon, who was now of age, 
Mr. Hawthorn, by ſelling part of his pro- 
perty, diſencumbered the reſt, and enjoyed 
himſelf, and was enabled to tranſmit to 
his heirs, a clear eſtate of greater real, 
though of leſs nominal, value than what he 
had ever before poſſeſſed. 


But this act of young Hawthorn, which 
gave effect to the prudential reſolve of his 
father, was the effect of mere complacency, 
and not of principle. The ſame eaſineſs 
of diſpoſition that made him conſent with- 
out previous examination to a proceeding . 
which was to be of eſſential benefit to his 
father and himſelf, would have induced 
him to ſign a deed that would convey all 
his property to a ſwindler. As his pur- 
ſuits, did not lead him to any active ſcenes 
of life, but were confined chiefly to the 
ſports of the field, little was to be appre- 

bended 
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hended from his careleſs indifference.— 
The chief obje& to be dreaded, an im- 
prudent marriage, for Sammy had his vil- 
lage gallantries, was prevented by matching 
bim (to uſe the term of prudential and 
Newmarket connexions) with a young wo- 
man of reſpectable family and moderate 
fortune, who was capable of managing her 
domeſtic concerns and governing her huſ- 


band. 


None of theſe arrangements met with 
the approbation of Mr. Mortlock or Mrs. 
Margaret Eaglefield; and as the news of 
"them arrived during their reſidence at 
Bath, they reſolved to conſole each other 
by forming a ſentimental union on the 
principles of Platonic love, which, however, 
to avoid ſcandal, they thought proper to 
ſanction by the authority of the church. 


The friendſhip between Sir Edward 
Eaglefield and Henry Beverley was re- 
newed with redoubled warmth; the dif- 


ferent ſhades in the character of each, as 
in 
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in their boyiſh years, correfting and re- 
lieving thoſe of the other—the one ex- 
hibiting the pattern of a poliſhed and 
gallant ſoldier, the other of an accompliſh- 
ed and independent country gentleman— 
the protector of the poor, and the guar- 
dian of thoſe laws, and that conſtitution 
at home, which the ſword of the other 
protected from foreign inſult or invaſion. 
Neither were the ladies leſs conneQed by 
the ties of reciprocal regard. Sir Ed- 
ward beheld his fiſter with increaſed af- 
fection as the wife of his friend—and the 
love of Madelain had been completely 
won by the manly tenderneſs of her huſ- 
band, while the flight impreſſion once made 
on her heart by Henry Beverley gave way 
to the ſincere but cooler influence of fra. 
ternal friendſhip. Enjoying as much fe- 
licity as human nature can experience, they 
were ſtudious to 1mpart it to all around 
them, by good-humour and complacency 
to their equals, and benevolence and cha- 
rity to their inferiors. The opulent never 
entered their doors without a ſmile of plea- 

ſure, 
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ſure, the indigent never left them without a 
bleſſing of 9 kt 


The life of Lord Montgomery was paſſed 
in the conſtant exerciſe of every public and 
every private virtue—the friend of diſtreſs 
in whatever ſtage it preſented itſelf, and 
the warm patron of neglefted and unaſſum- 
ing merit too wiſe and too juſt not to 
diſcriminate between the deſerving and un- 
deſerving too deeply imbued with the 
milk of human kindneſs not to make allow- 
ance for human weakneſs, not to feel for 
miſery however it might originate; and 
whenever he felt, the liberality of his hand 
always followed the ſenſations of his heart. 
When the rain of Heaven deſcends alike 
on the juſt and unjuſt, he could ſee no rea- 
fon why the charity of man ſhould not fall 
alike on the prudent and the imprudent. 
Conſcious reQitude is ſeldom involved in 
thoſe misfortunes that man can relieve; and 
when it is, it ſtands ere& and faces the 
ſtorm but when weakneſs and frailty bow 
the head to the duſt, hard is the heart that 

refules 


„„ 
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refuſes to raiſe it, leſt his kindneſs ſhould. 


be an encouragement to folly and impru- 
dence! 


In his political character he was attached 
to his country by pure patriotiſm, totally 
unbiaſſed by ſelfiſh ambition, and ſin- 
cerely loyal to his King, as well from re- 
ſpe to his public rank in the Conſtitution 
as from eſteem and veneration for his nu- 
merous private virtues. He revered him 
as the Moffarch of Great Britain; he loved 
him as the Father of his People. Though 
a zealous advocate for real liberty, and the 
equal diſtribution of law and juſtice among 
all orders of the State; yet being ſenſible 
both from reaſon and experience that go- 
vernment cannot be well adminiſtered by 
ignorance and indigence, he deteſted de- 
mocracy; and, taking ariſtocracy in its 
true ſenſe, of power in the hands of the 
wealthy, the noble, and above all the vir- 
tous, he was in prattice and principle 
{trietly an Ariſtocrat. 


Vor. II. 1 His 
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His paſſion for Emilia has entirely ſub- 
ſided into a fincere friendſhip for herſelf, 


her family, and connexions, which receives 


additional ſtrength from his increaſing re- 
gard for Henry Beverley. A conſtant inter- 
courſe of reciprocal regard, in which he is 
now engaged with a lovely and accom- 
pliſhed woman, will probably ſoon induce 
him to enter into that ſtate in which he ſees 
his friends are ſo happy :—a conſummation 
devoutly to be wiſhed, as we are decidedly 
of opinion that it is not good for Man to be 
alone. | 
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